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HE President’s Message to Congress 
on the Cuban question is daily ex- 
pected as we write. It will un- 
doubtedly be a full presentation of the entire 
subject up to date, even if not accompanied 
by the diplomatic correspondence. Until 
this Message is before the public it is impcs- 
sible to form a clear opinion as to the imme- 
diate gravity of the crisis. It is not at the 
present moment known precisely what our 
Government has demanded of Spain, if indeed 
it has demanded anything and has not merely 
suggested a course of action. Until this is 
known it is difficult to say whether the reply 
of Spain, an abstract of which has been made 
public, is in fact responsive in any sense to 
our Government’s demand or request, or 
whether it is,as many believe, weakly eva- 
sive. Spanish dispatches assert positively 
that the United States has made no demand 
relating to the final independence of Cuba. 
The Spanish reply states that Generali Blanco 
has entirely revoked the reconcentrado decree 
so far as regards the four provinces of Ha- 
vana, Matanzas, Santa Clara, and Pinar del 
Rio; that $600,000 has been placed by the 
Spanish Government at the disposal of the 
Governor-General to aid the suffering country 
people now crowded into the towns; that 
Spain will welcome assistance from this 
country in relieving suffering; that «the 
preparation for an honorable and_ stable 
peace” will be intrusted to the autonomous 
Cuban Parliament, with final power reserved 
to the Spanish Government ; and that Spain 
would not object to an armistice if asked 
for by the-insurgents. 


@ 


So far as regards the demands of humanity, 
there is a great improvement in the situa- 
tion to-day as compared with that which 
existed some weeks ago; an appropriation 
by Congress for the relief of the reconcen- 
trados could be passed in a few minutes ; our 
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Red Cross and other relief agencies are 
already doing a great deal of good; Spain 
has appropriated large sums for relief pur- 
poses ; the revocation by General Blanco of 
the order confining the country people to the 
towns is a long step in the right direction; 
much still remains to be done, however, and 
everything which will aid in immediate relief 
will be heartily welcomed by the whole coun- 
try. It is understood that Spain has inti- 
mated that she would welcome arbitration in 
regard to the Maine disaster, and there seems 
to be no immediate danger of hostilities 
growing out of that question. The Senate’s 
Committee is making a very elaborate inves- 
tigation of the subject; the Spanish Commis- 
sion’s report, as had been expected, declares 
very positively that the disaster was the re- 
sult of accident, but gives no convincing 
proof thereof. As to the ultimate question 
of Cuban independence, the future is still to 
be seen. Spanish advices declare positively 
that Spain will listen to no demands of that 
kind. It is expected that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations will this week 
present a resolution recognizing the independ- 
ence of Cuba and possibly recommending 
armed intervention, if necessary, to secure it. 
1f such a resolution passes Congress, it would 
very likely be followed by the withdrawal 
of Spain’s diplomatic representatives here, 
though even that would.not necessarily in- 
volve war; latest reports indicate that the 
President will not advise precipitate action 
with regard to this ultimate question. The 
Cuban Autonomist Government has addressed 
to the United States a plea that it should not 
be ignored in the final settlement of Cuba’s 
future. 
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Both in the United States and in Spain 
preparations continue with vigor for placing 
the navies and armies in a condition for im- 
mediate use if called upon. Our little fleet of 
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purchased auxiliary naval vessels has been 
increased during the week by the buying of 
more yachts and tugs; the United States has 
also bought in England a new cruiser called 
the Diogenes, which was built in Germany for 
a foreign power ; the fleets at Key West and 
Hampton Roads have been stripped in readi- 
ness for actual war if it should occur; every 
preparation has been made for the moving of 
that part of our standing army now in the 
West to the Atlantic seaboard at a moment’s 
notice ; more rapid-fire guns have been pur- 
chased, and supplies and ammunition have 
been increased at all possible points. The 
example of New York State in placing a fund 
* of a million dollars at the disposal of the 
Governor for putting in readiness the militia 
and naval reserve has been followed by Ohio 
with a similar appropriation of a million dol- 
lars, and Pennsylvania and Iowa have taken 
similar action; the proposed purchase of St. 
Thomas, the Danish island east of Porto 
Rico, as a coaling station has, it is understood, 
been abandoned on account of the high price 
asked for the island—$5,000,000—and for 
other reasons. Spain on her part has gathered 
a formidable fleet at Cadiz, and the two large 
war vessels which have lately left Havana 
Harbor are supposed to be on their way to 
join the squadron at Cadiz. The Spanish 
flotilla of torpedo boats and destroyers which 
was supposed to be nearing Porto Rico has, 
it is reported, gone instead to the Cape de 
Verde Islands, and is there fitting up. It is 
not improbable that it may await the fleet now 
at Cadiz. At Madrid last week Thursday a 
great patriotic performance took place at the 
Royal Opera-House for the purpose of rais- 
ing funds for military and naval purposes. 
There are rumors that a political outbreak is 
feared unless the Spanish Government main 
tains a rigid attitude with regard to the de- 
mands of the United States; and the Carlist 
movement is assuming formidable proportions. 
The Pope, it is reported, has, at the request 
of Spain, promised to mediate between Spain 
and the insurgents, on condition that an arm- 
istice is first arranged, and Spain has accepted 
the condition. 


Last week the House of Representatives 
passed the Naval Appropriation Bill. Its 
provisions were outlined in our columns a 
week ago. Thenumber of torpedo-boats and 
torpedo-boat destroyers has since been raised 
from six to twelve each, the appropriation 
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therefor being doubled. This is as it should 
be in view of the mortifying fact that we 
are weakest where Spain is strongest. The 
bill now provides for the expenditure of nearly 
forty million dollars. The various navy and 
ship-building yards, however, have not needed 
the impetus of this splendid appropriation to 
redouble their energies. The’sting of unpre- 
paredness even for the onslaught of a third- 
rate power has been quite enough. This 
energy has been specially noticeable, as is 
natural, in the Washington Navy-Yard and 
gun-factories. At the latter, workmen are 
now engaged upon a great number of six- 
pounders for the vessels to be taken for the 
auxiliary navy from the merchantmen. For 
present requirements, the Naval Ordnance 
Bureau has all the ammunition and guns 
necessary. The dynamite cruiser Vesuvius 
has just been overhauled at the Washington 
Navy-Yard; if war should occur, we may have 
a chance to know what the value of this much- 
vaunted vessel is. At Norfolk the battle-ship 
Massachusetts has been overhauled and added 
to the Flying Squadron. At the League 
Island yard (Philadelphia) the protected 
cruisers Minneapolis and Columbia, the mod- 
ern monitor Miantonomoh, the ram Katahdin, 
and eight old monitors have been made ready 
for sea-service. At the New York yard the 
battle-ship Texas and the “mosquito fleet” 
of newly purchased yachts and tugs are being 
fitted out, and at the other yards some of the 
smaller navy vessels have been undergoing 
quick repairs. All of this work has been 
pushed with well-nigh feverish haste. The 
yard forces have been working night and day, 
and every available outside man has been 
secured. There has been need indeed for 
such energy. Not only are the additions to 
the navy to be put in fighting trim; our 
great battle-ships themselves have been up to 
the last far from ready. The foul growth on 
the bottom of the Massachusetts had de- 
creased her maximum forced-draught speed 
from sixteen to ten knots, while the Iowa, the 
fastest of our battle-ships at Key West, is now 
reduced to a like speed. 
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Recent changes in the navy’s personnel 
have been of special noteworthiness in view of 
the Cuban crisis. The appointment by Secre- 
tary Long of Civil Engineer Endicott to be 
Chief of the Department of Yards and Docks 
has given peculiar pleasure to all friends 
of the Roosevelt Personnel Bill, now before 
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Congress. It is strange thatya line officer 
should have so long held a position which 
demands an erudite and experienced engineer. 
Secretary Long has also detailed Captain 
Sigsbee, of the Maine, to special duty in the 
Navy Department for the present. As a 
result of the conference between Mr. Long 
and the Superintendent of the Naval Academy, 
it has been decided to waive the final exami- 
nation for the first class of naval cadets. 
This class will be graduated immediately, 
three months before the usual time. The 
cadets will be ordered at once to duty on the 
various men-of-war. This is due to the lack 
of line men in the navy. It may be remem- 
bered that in the first year of our Civil War 
there was a similar necessity for hastening 
the Annapolis graduation. The proposed 
mobilization of the Naval Militia has met 
with prompt and patriotic response. 


@ 


In the shipping world the problem of coal- 
ing is becoming increasingly important. 
Only one power—Great Britain—has solved 
it ina satisfactory manner. It is largely in 
the adequate establishment of a great num- 
ber of coaling stations that her commercial 
This has recently 


and naval strength lies. 
been so effectively demonstrated in the Far 
East that Russia, Germany, and France are 
losing no time in following such a good 


example. We have already called attention 
to Germany’s particular plight; the London 
“Punch” emphasizes it by representing 
Prince Henry running about with his “ mailed 
fist” and anxiously inquiring, “ You haven't 
got a ton of coal about you, have you?” It 
may be added that the British purchase 
some time ago of all the coal that could be 
bought and the phenomenal demand since 
have resulted in doubling the price of that 
commodity in the Far East. In the Atlantic, 
off our own coast, Great Britain's coaling 
stations are at Halifax, Bermuda, Nassau, 
Jamaica, and the islands to the south, She 
is thus superbly equipped, especially in com- 
parison with Spain, for instance. One port 
in Porto Rico and a few in Cuba are all 
that Spain can count on, and their united 
supply is reported to be insufficient to coal 
the Spanish fleet for more than two months. 
As to Spain’s coaling at neutral ports— 
mostly British—the Government of Great 
Britain, as far back as 1882, drew up a series 
of neutrality regulations by which it was 
declared that any belligerent ship should be 
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allowed to buy only enough coal to take 
it to the nearest port of its own country, 
and, furthermore, that no two supplies 
of coal should be granted at any British 
neutral port within three months of each 
other. The same restrictions have been 
adopted by some of the other Powers. For 
many years those who represent “the for- 
ward policy” have urged upon our Gov- 
ernment that we not only need coaling sta- 
tions on the islands to the southeast, but that 
our coaling stations on the Hawaiian Islands 
must be preserved at all hazards. Captain 
Mahan thinks an inviolable resolution of our 
National policy ought to be that no foreign 
State should henceforth acquire a coaling 
station within three thousand miles of San 
Francisco. 


8 


Anton Seidl, one of the most gifted of 
modern orchestral and operatic conductors, 
died suddenly on Monday afternoon of last 
week, as we briefly noted in ourlast week’s 
issue. His untimely death is lamented by a 
large circle of personal admirers and friends, 
and by all those Americans who have the de- 
sire to see musical art and musical education 
receive their best development in this coun- 
try. The dead musician, like so many of the 
best apostles of music whom we have known 
in the United States, was a German by edu- 
cation, although he was a Hungarian by 
birth, having been born at Budapest in 1850. 
As a young man he was intimately associated 
with Wagner, and at the early age of twenty- 
nine became a prominent and influential con- 
ductor of German operas, particularly those 
composed by Wagner. In 1885 he came to 
this country to take charge of the important 
revival of German opera which in that year 
was begun at the Metropolitan Opera-House ; 
and since that time he had constantly added 
to his skill and his reputation as an inter- 
preter of the best modern German music, as 
well as the music of the classical school. In 
connection with his operatic work he became 
conductor of the Philharmonic Society of 
this city, the oldest and most famous and 
most efficient musical organization, probably, 
in the United States. This spring, as has 
already been reported in these columns, an 
effort has been made in New York to organ- 
ize a permanent New York orchestra, which 
was to have been put into Mr. Seidl’s hands, 
This enterprise is doubtless seriously inter- 
rupted by his sudden death. Music-lovers 
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will be cheered by the thought that, while the 
death of Mr. Seidl is a very great blow to 
music in New York, the country still has Mr. 
Theodore Thomas, who has done more even 
than Mr. Seidl to cultivate a high musical 
taste and knowledge in America, and whose 
gifts and genius may easily dispute a place 
in the estimation of music-lovers with those 
of his eminent rival and compeer. We trust 
that Mr. Seidl’s death may result in the re- 
establishment in New York of Mr. Thomas, 
who has been so long identified with music 
in this city. In fact, Mr. Thomas, through 
the education of musical taste which he 
effected in this city, made such a career as 
Mr. Seidl’s possible. 


@ 


The past few weeks have been of special 
interest to lovers of art. In the realm of 
painting there are at present in New York 
City several exhibitions of more than ordinary 
merit, especially if the particular field of 
portraiture be in view. The works of Mr. 
Sargent at the exhibition of the Society of 
American artists, and of Messrs. Beckwith, 
Chase, and Abbott Thayer at the National 
Academy exhibition, are worthy of the atten- 
tion of every one. Objective portrait-paint- 


ing seems now much in evidence, especially 
since the arrival in this country of such emi- 
nent painters as MM. Boldini and Carolus 


Duran. The latter is especially well known 
here; he was in some degree the master of 
Mr. Sargent. Another exhibition of particu- 
lar moment is that of the “Ten American 
Painters ’—the seceders from the “ Society.” 
They are Messrs. Benson, Decamp, Dewing, 
Childe Hassam, Metcalf, Robert Reid, 
Edward Simmons, Tarbell, Twachtman, and 
Alden Weir. Their work has long been 
known for its independence and high quality. 
Other remarkable exhibitions are those of Sir 
Francis Seymour Haden’s etchings, of M. 
Mauve's sketches, and of the Disbecker 
pictures. In the world of music the most 
recent interesting development has been the 
establishment of orchestral concerts for young 
people in order to educate their taste by 
affording them an opportunity of hearing 
music of a pure and simple character. These 
concerts are under the direction of Mr. 
Franko, and the programme for the first is a 
model. It includes Beethoven’s “ Prome- 
theus ” Overture, Haydn’s “ Surprise” Sym- 
phony, an air from Bach, a minuet from 
Boccherini, songs from Haydn and E, A. 
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MacDowell, the scherzo from Mendelssohn's 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Gounod’s 
‘Funeral March of a Marionette,” and a 
Strauss waltz. 


The Boston “ Herald” gives a list of de- 
feats which the advocates of woman suffrage 
have suffered within the lasttwo years. This . 
list includes the defeat in various forms of 
measures for the extension of suffrage to 
women in Arizona, California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Illinois, lowa, Missouri, Massachu- 
setts, Maine, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New York, Oklahoma, Rhode Island; and in 
Kansas the defeat of a bill giving women the 
right to vote for Presidential electors, in 
Kentucky and New Jersey of a bill giving 
them the right to vote for school officers, 
and in Vermont of a bill conferring municipal 
suffrage upon them. Our knowledge of these 
measures is largely derived from the Boston 
“Herald.” It may be that there are some 
errors in the list, and it may be that there 
have been some victories for woman suffrage 
which would counterbalance this record. If 
so, we shall be glad to give place to them in 
our columns. As the list stands, however, 
accompanied with the causes which have 
been creative in securing these defeats in 
many of the States, it furnishes a reply to 
two of the current arguments in favor of 
woman suffrage. One of these arguments is 
that woman suffrage is certainly coming, and, 
therefore, it is not worth while to vote 
against it. In view of these facts it does 
not appear to be so certain that it is coming. 
The other argument is that it is unjust to 
deny suffrage towomen. The vote in Massa- 
chusetts, where only about one woman in 
twenty could be found who declared that she 
wished to vote, and those in New York, Iowa, 
and other States, where suffrage amendments 
were defeated owing to vigorous opposi- 
tion coming from women themselves, indi- 
cate what The Outlook has long contended, 
that the real question, in the present state of 
public opinion, is not, Shall we refuse the 
suffrage to women who demand it? but, Shall 
we impose the suffrage on women who pro- 
test against it? If those women who do not 
wish to assume the responsibilities of the 
suffrage will contribute their names and 
their means to those of their sisters who have 
reluctantly organized to protect themselves 
from the imposition of this responsibility 
upon them, we think the list above given 
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will be duplicated by the experiences of the 
next two years. , 
& 

The public schools of Minneapolis are to 
close April 29 instead of June 10, as has 
been the custom. The State Legislature at 
its last session passed a bill authorizing the 
payment of half the taxes in June and half in 
November, instead of all in June. A rule of 
the Board forbade the incurring of obliga- 
tions beyond its receipts. The decrease in the 
immediate income, which was inevitable under 
the new law, at first threatened to close the 
schools on March 1; but funds, it was found, 
were available that would keep the schools 
open until April 29. The closing of the 
schools will then save the Board enough 
to pay its present obligations and accumulate 
enough to open the schools in September. 
The City Council refused to divert tempora- 
rily the money secured for the erection of new 
school buildings; and they were supported 
in their position by those who believed that 
no efforts were wise that merely pieced 
out the financial affairs of the Board. The 
crisis had come and must be met. Several 
propositions were made—among many, that 
of a popular loan, the city to repay when it 
could; or relief to be secured through the 
Legislature in the future, or secured through 
a new charter which soon comes before the 
people. The final proposition was for a gift 
to the city, from all the citizens, of money 
enough to keep the schools open until the 
usual time of closing, and thus avoid depriving 
30.000 children of educational opportunity and 
throwing out of employment so many faith- 
ful servants of the city, with the certainty of 
a loss to the city in the future of some of the 
best teachers, who would seek employment 
elsewhere. The amount required to keep the 
schools open is $90,000. A mass-meeting 
was called to consider this last proposition. 
Eight hundred teachers each pledged two 
weeks’ salary; this secured one-third of the 
amount necessary. The city was divided 
into school districts and canvassed; $25,000 
more was thus pledged. The largest sum 
from one citizen was $5,000; with $63,000 
pledged, the movement stopped. The wealthy 
citizens and corporations did not support the 
Movement, and no more pledges were re- 
ceived. The result is that the city of Min- 
heapolis must endure the disgrace of closing 
its schools for about six weeks because of the 


failure of the citizens to protect their school 
interests, 
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A recent editorial in the New York * Even- 
ing Post” pays a deserved tribute to the late 
Morris Black, of Cleveland, who died recently, 
only twenty-nine years old. Mr. Black was 
graduated from Harvard in 1891, traveled a 
year abroad, and then began the practice of 
his profession in Cleveland, the place of his 
birth and boyhood. From the time when 
he began work there, he proved himself to 
be of the highest type of citizenship, and 
his death was the cause of sincere mourn- 
ing. He made it his task to secure better 
government for Cleveland. In 1896 he was 
elected a member of the City Council, and in 
a short time became the most prominent 
member of that body. This prominence was 
due to his ardent championship of every good 
cause. ‘Ever since his election to the Coun- 
cil,” say the resolutions of the Bar Associa- 
tion, “ he had been a warm advocate of the 
merit, as opposed to the spoils, system. On 
matters involving the expenditure of money 
and the granting of public franchises he 
insisted on the utmost publicity, and always 
stood firm for the well-being of the city, re- 
gardless of party or personal sentiments.” 
A renomination to Council was given him 
only a few days before his death. An old 
college mate says of him: 

During the street railway controversy I have 

been with him when he attended meetings in 
which he advocated adjusting the matter by 
means of a commission, rather than by ordinances 
which seemed to him illegal, when he was in danger 
of being attacked by the audience when he came to 
leave the hall. But he attended these meetings 
night after night and addressed audiences hostile 
to him. And on many occasions in the Council, 
on matters such as civil service reform, contracts, 
the garbage deal, street-cleaning, and other city 
matters, he opposed or advocated measures in 
the face of almost universal opposition. And 
results showed him to have been right. 
As the “ Post” adds, the record of Morris 
Black is an inspiring example for the edu- 
cated young men of the country. It is indeed 
better to fight corruption at home than to 
provoke foreign war, to display courage in 
standing up for the right against popular 
prejudice than to excite the masses to frenzy 
by appeals to their passions, 


® 


The report, which may or may not be true, 
that England has demanded of China the 
cession of Wei-Hai-Wei on the same terms 
on which Talien-Wan was ceded to Russia 
indicates that England has formally aban- 
doned the policy cf preserving the integrity 
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of China, and means to adapt herself to the 
new conditions by taking her share of the ter- 
ritory which is open for division. As a matter 
of fact, England never could have main- 
tained the integrity of China, and it would 
nave been folly for her to fight to maintain an 
impracticable policy. The open ‘door for 
trade is another matter, and on that question 
English diplomacy has not vet suffered the 
defeat which some of the newspapers have 
been loudly proclaiming. It may be doomed 
to such a defeat, but so far Russia has not, 
apparently, defined her policy on this point. 
If some of the newspaper reports are to be 
trusted, she has practically admitted the Eng- 
lish demand by granting to all nations the 
same commercial privileges in the ports which 
have been leased or ceded to her. If Russia 
takes this position, England will have gained 
her point; if Talien-Wan is open to the com- 
merce of the world, English diplomacy will 
have won a notable victory. As matters now 
stand, there is no evidence that England has 
abandoned this policy. She has definitely 
abandoned the idea of preserving the integ- 
rity of the Empire. She is mobilizing her 
fleet in Chinese waters; she will take her 
share of territory, and will put herself in 
a position to keep the supremacy to which 
her trade entitles her. It is expected that 
Mr. Balfour will state the policy of the Min- 
istry in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
night. 


@ 


The London “Spectator,” in a carefully 
considered article on the situation in China, 
brings out very clearly the difficulty of ar- 
riving at any trustworthy prevision with 
regard to the future of that great empire, so 
many are the unknown elements in the prob- 
lem. No one can yet tell what defensive 
force may still reside in the Chinese State. 
If one were to judge by the events of the last 
few years, that force is so rudimentary that 
it is hardly worth taking into account; but 
the country is vast, the people are brave, and 
it is by no means impossible that an army 
should be gathered or hired which would 
complicate the situation very much for Euro- 
pean invaders. There are still fighting troops 
in China and Thibet, and the Chinese Mo- 
hammedans have both energy and fighting 
force. There is the further question with 
regard to the government of China by the 
European Powers. The “ Spectator ” inclines 
to the belief that the Chinese will prove very 
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difficult subjects, requiring tyrannical govern- 
ment and constant applications of force. In 
Manchuria, the northern province, the in- 
dustrial instincts of the people will prompt 
them to accept Russian rule for the sake of 
the favorable conditions for trade which can 
besecured. The provinces of the Empire 
have regarded themselves as being in a way 
sovereign States, loosely federated together, 
and civil wars have been carried on for genera- 
tions between them. Owing to the differences 
in the temperament and character of the 
people, some provinces might be easily man- 
aged, while others would present very great dif- 
ficulties. In the judgment of the “ Spectator,” 
the most probable destiny of China for some 
time to come is absorption into the Russian 
Empire ; a fate which would have many com- 
pensations for the Chinese. Russia already 
holds Manchuria; she can easily seize Mon- 
golia, and, unless the Chinese rise, she isin a 
position to push her conquest southward. 
She is probably better able to govern the 
Chinese than any other European Power, 
and she has men enough to allow of a great 
army sufficient to carry on defensive opera- 
tions and to garrison the whole country. 
Her methods of government have proved 
themselves admirably adapted to Oriental 
conditions. She has able administrators; 
she knows how to draw the lines at some 
points and let them run loose at others; being 
half Asiatic herself, she is far more in touch 
with the Asiatic temperament than any other 
European Power. 


@ 


When one recalls the extraordinary char- 
acter of Zola’s trial, the confusion of all man- 
ner of opinions, gossip, and oratory with the 
evidence, the action of the Court of Cassation 
in quashing the sentence of one year’s im- 
prisonment and the payment of a fine of 
three thousand francs imposed on Zola, on 
the technical ground that the charges brought 
against him should have been made by the 
President of the Esterhazy Court Martial 
rather than by the Minister of War, seems 
quite in keeping with the procedure of the 
so-called trial. The Court bases its action 
in relieving Zola of all the penalties imposed 
upon him, on the ground that it was not 
the army but the court martial which was 
attacked by Zola, and that, therefore. the 
court martial, through its President, and not 
the army, through the Minister of War, 
should have ‘proceeded ; against the novelist. 
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While the trial was going on, the Esterhazy 
court martial was in the background, and 
the army was entirely at the front; its gen- 
erals were in the witness-box, not testifying 
to facts, but making frantic appeals to the 
general public. Now it appears that the 
army was never concerned in the matter at 
all. The significant point in the action of 
the Court of Cassation is its failure to order 
a new trial. It looks very much as if the 
Government desired to be rid of the whole 
matter, and were taking this method of letting 
Zola out of jail without entirely stultifying 
itself. The Ministry would evidently like to 
hear no more of the matter. Meanwhile it 
is to be noted that a great calm has followed 
the storm, and that those prophets who an- 
nounced that France was on the verge of a 
revolution have again discovered the peril of 
predicting the course of events in that coun- 
try. As a matter of fact, there never was 
any danger of revolution, because the mob 
was with the Government. If the mob had 
been against the Government, there would 
have been grave peril. 


B 


The London *« Chronicle” has stated very 
clearly the objections to the policy of Lord 
Roberts in India, set forth in his impressive 
speech, the substance of which was reported 
in these columns last week. Lord Roberts 
wants what is equivalent to the subjugation 
of the spirited fighting Afridis and Orakzais 
in order to protect British India from the 
encroachments of Russia from the north. 
He wishes to make the Indian frontier conter- 
minous with the Ameer’s territory, and he 
cannot do that without subjugating the border 
tribes. The decisive element in such a policy 
would be the question of expense, and with 
that Lord Roberts did not concern himself. 
The English now have 50,000 men on the 
Indian frontier. In order to subjugate the 
Afridis and Orakzais it would be necessary 
to vastly increase this force, and in conse- 
quence to immensely increase the burden of 
taxation which the Indian people are already 
carrying to the utmost limit of their endur- 
ance. To first subjugate and afterwards 
keep in order 200,000 fierce fighting men 
would add enormously to the burdens of a 
government already overloaded, and of a 
people already depressed and groaning. Years 
ago Lord Elgin solemnly engaged to respect 
the autonomy of these tribes, and, according 
to the “ Chronicle,” recent difficulties have 
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had their origin in the fact that that policy 
was not faithfully carried out; that the tribes 
saw forts rising on every side of them, and 
that these constant encroachments made them 
suspicious to such a degree that an outbreak 
was the inevitable sequence. With the excep- 
tion of a few insignificant border raids, the 
Afridis respected their arrangement with the 
Indian Government for many years, until 
they believed that their independence was 
menaced ; then they rose. What is known 
as the “ forward ” policy has already caused 
England several fierce and expensive wars. 
The policy of the English Ministry is to keep 
the Khyber open in the future, and to take 
the line of conciliation rather than of subjuga- 
tion. The tribes must be led to believe that 
the English do not mean to destroy their 
autonomy. It must be made a matter of 
advantage to them to keep in friendly rela- 
tions with the English because in this way 
they can be slowly assimilated to civilization, 
they can be drawn upon for excellent troops, 
and they can form efficient allies in the 
endeavor to keep Russia where she is in Asia. 


® 


The withdrawal of Germany’s naval force 
from Canea, and her retirement from the 
European concert so far as dealing with 
Crete is concerned, are regarded abroad as the 
first steps toward the settlement of the un- 
happy difficulties which for nearly two years. 
through the jealousies of the Great Powers, 
have kept that island in a state of anarchy. 
The Emperor, finding it impossible to prevent 
the appointment of Prince George of Greece 
as Governor of the island, has finally ex- 
pressed his dissent from the policy of the 
other Great Powers by withdrawing from 
their fellowship. With Russia, Great Brit- 
ain, and France the solution of the Cretan 
question therefore remains. It seems to be 
their policy to turn the island into a princi- 
pality, with Prince George as the ruler; to 
advance him a moderate sum of money for 
the initial expenses of bringing things into 
shape once more, and to organize a compos- 
ite gendarmerie. The various elements of 
which the population is composed are worn 
out by the uncertainties of the situation, and 
would probably be glad of an opportunity of 
returning to their normal business and ways 
of living. The Great Powers are apparently 
adopting the very method in dealing with the 
island which the Greeks would have been 
glad to adopt at the beginning, but which, 
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through the jealousies of the Powers and 
their consequent inability to agree upon a 
course of action, has been postponed until a 
great disaster has befallen Greece, and the 
prestige of the famous concert has been com- 
pletely lost. 


The complete success of the Emperor 
William's Naval Billin the Reichstag is a 
striking evidence of the success of using first 
Hayti and next China as illustrations of the 
necessity for a navy reorganization. The 
Kaiser’s success demonstrates more than 
this, however. Resistance to his measure 
was expected from a large section of the 
Liberal party, a section led by men who 
had fought against an absolutist government 
in 1848. This resistance was changed to 
support, and the hopes for the early realiza- 
tion of any direct denfocracy in Germany 
have thus received another blow. The rea- 
sons for this change and for that of the party 
controlling the balance of power—the Cen- 
trists, or the Roman Catholics—are supposed 
to lie in liberal promises by the Government 
of office; indeed, the Centrist leader, Dr. 
Lieber, it is reported, was offered a seat 
in the Cabinet. It is probably true that 
there is need for a larger German navy, but 
the fact that the Reichstag sentiment was 
at first overwhelmingly against the Kaiser’s 
measure and has now been won to its sup- 
port is a signal triumph for that monarch’s 
methods. Speaking of the German Liberals, 
the coming elections are of great moment to 
both the conservative (largely agrarian) and 
the radical (largely industrial) wings of 
that party. It is impossible to predict the 
result of those elections. Of course the 
Conservative party is claiming an increased 
following, because of Liberal and Agrarian 
support—indeed, the Agrarians say that their 
principles will soon control half the Reichstag. 
It seems probable, however, that the increase 
will rather be seen in the ranks of the 
Radical Liberals, the Social Democrats, and 
the People’s party, which represent, for the 
most part, Germany's industrial interests. 
These interests are more important to the 
Fatherland than are those of the agricultural 
classes. The Agrarians declare, nevertheless, 
that they have not been protected enough, al- 
though they have always been the backbone of 
the monarchy. Therefore, they say, the mon- 
archy should now so influence legislation that 
agricultural products will have to be bought 


at higher prices. On the other hand, their 
opponents, the Social Democrats, are more 
in evidence than ever, the Kaiser’s impris- 
onment of the venerable leader, Herr Lieb- 
knecht, for J/ése-majesté having naturally 
proved a gain rather than an injury to the 
party. Herr Bebel, the next best-known 
leader among the Social Democrats, has 
apparently never been more popular, espe- 
cially since the advocacy by his party of the 
doctrine of proportional representation. This 
doctrine not only adds dignity to Socialist 
principles, but has practical force as a meas- 
ure towards securing proper recognition in 
the Reichstag. 


@ 


The Austrian Cabinet, which resigned 
some time ago, has been reorganized with 
radical changes. Four members of the old 
Ministry remain, but four new men have 
been introduced. What gives the Ministry 
its significance, however, is the character of 
the new Prime Minister, Count Thun, who is 
one of the foremost men in the Dual Empire. 
The variety of elements which that Empire 
contains is brought out by the personnel of 
recent Premiers. Count Taaffe was of Irish 
descent, Prince Windischgratz and Count 
Kielmansegg were Germans, Count Badeni 
was a Pole, Baron Gautsch (who has just 
gone out of office) was a German, and Count 
Thun is a Czech, representing, therefore, 
that Bohemian element which has been de- 
manding so much from Austria and giving 
the successive Ministries so much trouble of 
late years. The new Prime Minister is a repre- 
sentative of one of the oldest and best families 
in Bohemia, holds strongly to the Nationalist 
position, and has been regarded as a deter- 
mined antagonist to the German influence. 
He formerly took strong ground in favor of 
home rule for Bohemia, going so far as to 
demand that the Emperor of Austria should 
be crowned King of Bohemia at Prague. 
Ten years ago he demanded a change in the 
structure of the Empire from dualism to 
federalism, for the purpose of placing Bo- 
hemia on the same level with Austria and 
Hungary. A year later Count Taaffe, who 
was then Prime Minister, took the whole 
Empire by surprise when he made Count 
Thun Viceroy of Bohemia. It looked very 
much as if the Ministry were going to let the 
Bohemians have everything they wanted, and 
the Bohemians accepted the appointment of 
their leader as a sign that they would be 
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free to deal with the Germans after their 
own, hearts; but the firmness, the intelligence, 
and the disinterested patriotism of Count 
Thun came to light at the very first oppor- 
tunity. He became at once the ruler of 
Bohemia and not the leader of a party. 
When Bohemian violence made it necessary, 
he proclaimed martial law in Prague. Three 
years ago, in the Bohemian Landtag, at the 
very moment when the issue about languages 
was urged most fiercely, Count Thun began 
an official statement in German. A frightful 
outbreak of Bohemian temper took place, 
and for a few moments bedlam reigned in 
the Chamber. Count Thun preserved perfect 


equanimity, and quietly delivered his speech 


as if everybody were listening. Its publica- 
tion the next day made him the foremost 
man in Bohemia. He has now come to the 
greatest place in the Empire, and unless his 
whole past belies him, he will bring to that 
place a great sense of justice, the capacity 
for taking statesmanlike views, and a firmness 
which neither the anger of the Germans nor 


the fury of his own people can for a moment 
disturb. 


& 


In connection with the situation in the Dual 
Empire, a recent article by Dr. Emil Reich 
in the current number of the “ Nineteenth 
Century” is well worth reading. The dis- 
orders in the Empire have persuaded a good 
many foreign observers that there is immi- 
nent danger of revolution, with the prospect 
of the dissolution of the Dual Empire. Dr. 
Reich takes the opposite view. In his opin- 
ion, the recent disturbances in the Reichsrath, 
which have brought so much discredit upon 
the Austrian Parliament, and the recent out- 
breaks in Bohemia, while not to be justified, 
are evidences of the awakening of the various 
races under Austrian rule from political 
torpor into political activity. These peoples 
are now going through the apprentice stage 
in their political education, and are commit- 
ting the mistakes of apprenticeship. They 
have not yet learned self-control. Their vio- 
lence is evidence of their lack of political 
training, but it is also evidence of their vital- 
ity. The complex organism of the Empire is 
not in danger because difficulties have arisen. 
The political activity of the races under the 
tule of the Empire, although marked in its 
earlier stages by turbulence, would tend to its 
stability. Dr, Reich takes the further ground 
that the continuation of the Dual Empire is a 
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necessity for the tranquillity and progress of 
Europe. If it were to be dissolved, the frag- 
ments of peoples and races would remain 
isolated, or would seek racial affinities. In 
the nature of things, they could not remain 
isolated without becoming the prey of the 
larger States which would surround them. 
They could not follow their race affinities 
without surrendering in many cases privileges 
and rights which nothing could persuade 
them to give up. For instance, the Austrian 
Germans, as arule, are not only utterly out of 
sympathy with the spirit of the management 
of affairs in Northern Germany, but posi- 
tively abhor it. The recent disturbances in 
the Reichsrath do not mean what they would 
mean if they had taken place in our Congress. 
There is no real parliamentary government in 
Austria, the authority of the Reichsrath being 
very sharply limited. The real center of 
power is the Court of Administration and the 
Imperial Court, and the Reichsrath is only 
one of a group of ruling organizations under 
the Imperial Constitution. The very com- 
plexity of the Austrian system provides safe- 
guards against a destructive explosion. 


& 
Support the President 


There are three parties in the United 
States: one which would maintain peace 
whatever the conditions in Cuba; one which 
desires war at once; and one which desires 
peace, but recognizes moral obligations toward 
Cuba which may make war necessary. 

The first party argues that Cuba’s affairs 
are not our business; that we have beams in 
our own eyes to be removed before we oper- 
ate on motes in Spanish eyes; that the cost 
of war to us would far overbalance all pos- 
sible advantages to others ; that we are unpre- 
pared for war and have no right to assume its 
perils; that war would enhance, not relieve, 
the distress of the reconcentrados; that the 
Cubans are not fit for self-government; that 
Cuban anarchy would be worse than Spanish 
despotism ; and, finally, that Cuban independ- 
ence would necessarily lead to Cuban annexa- 
tion, a political disaster to be avoided at every 
peril. This party is small in numbers but 
influential in character. It is reinforced, on 
the one hand, by the commercial spirit, on 
the other hand by the conscience which con- 
demns all war as needless barbarity. 

The second party desires war: for its own 
sake; for the glory of showing our prowess ; 
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for the imagined commercial advantages 
which it might bring to certain classes in the 
community; for the opportunity it would 
afford to sell“ extras ;” for the punishment of 
Spain because of her supposed culpability in 
the matter of the Maine; for the independence 
of the Cubans; and for the eventual if not 
immediate annexation of Cuba and conse- 
quent increased prestige of the American 
Nation. This party is considerable in num- 
bers, vociferous in expression, inflamed by 
the martial spirit and by what appears to us 
a false Americanism—a desire to glorify the 
country by martial achievement and extension 
of territory; but it is also strengthened by a 
just feeling of indignation at the past history 
of Cuba, and a righteous desire to bring that 
cruel history to a close. 

The third party desires peace, and pursues 
it; but it also believes that we owe obliga- 
tions to our nearest neighbor, obligations 
which have coerced us*to interfere by diplo- 
macy, and may yet coerce us, to interfere by 
force of arms. This is the opinion of The 
Outlook. 

President Cleveland, in an official message, 
said that the time might come when in- 
tervention in Cuba would become a Na- 
tional duty. In his first message President 


McKinley repeated this sentiment. We be- 
lieve that both Presidents were right, and 
we believe that this time has come; but it 
does not follow that the intervention must be 


by ferce of arms. War may be necessary 
in order to end war; but surely the true 
peacemaker will not adopt this method until 
all other methods have failed. The history 
of the past three years in Cuba has been a 
history of barbarism. The treatment of the 
pacificos by Weyler is not war. Professor E. J, 
Phelps has endeavored to trace a parallel be- 
tween the devastations which Weyler’s order 
has wrought in Cuba and those wrought by 
Sherman in Georgia and Sheridan in the Shen- 
andoah Valley. There is no parallel. The 
devastations of war are bad enough at best ; 
but no general in odr war drove non-com- 
batants—women and children—into prison- 
yards, and gave them the choice between 
starving if they remained and being shot if 
they attempted to escape. The spirit of 
~General Weyler in Cuba was that of the Duke 
of Alva in the Netherlands. We did right 
to interfere. 

And we have interfered, and with success. 
American prisoners under death sentence 
have been released; American residents in 
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destitution because of the revolution have 
been fed; General Weyler has been recalled, 
and no charges of cruelty have been preferred 
against his successor, General Blanco; the 
reconcentrados are being fed, by Spanish 
contributions and with Spanish approbation; 
General Weyler’s order has been revoked, and 
the reconcentrados are gradually returning to 
theirhomes. To this extent the President has 
succeeded as a peacemaker without war. Why 
should the country be eager to take the direc- 
tion of the Nation’s policy out of his hands? 
Why should it abandon the attempt, thus far 
successful, to promote peace by peaceful 
measures, and adoptin lieu thereof war meas- 
ures, whose first results must be dreadful,whose 
ultimate results must be uncertain? Why 
should we assume that no way can be found 
to save the pride of Spain and secure the sub- 
stantial liberties of the Cubans, until at least 
an honest and earnest endeavor is made to 
find such a way? 

We believe in Cuban independence. Three 
centuries of misrule have proved the inability 
of Spain to govern well and wisely. The 
events of the last three years have shown 
that, Bourbon-like, she has forgotten nothing 
and learned nothing. Church and State are 
alike ruled by a foreign autocracy; the civil 
offices are filled by Spaniards imported for 
the purpose; the bishops and higher clergy 
are, almost without exception, Spaniards, 
looking with Spanish hauteur upon their 
flocks. The autonomy offered by the pres- 
ent Government was but a sham autonomy. 
The Cubans who have been deceived by 
it are very few—Mr. Klopsch to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The issue is, as 
Senator Proctor has stated it to be, be 
tween 1,400,000 Cubans and 200,000 Span- 
iards. The proportion of autonomists among 
the Cubans is probably not so large as 
was the proportion of Tories in America 
during our Revolutionary war. American 
sympathies must be, are, ought to be, with 
the Cubans. As the facts grow clearer, the 
sympathies grow stronger. Autocracies die 
hard; Spanish pride and Spanish greed com- 
bine to make Spanish rulers in Cuba reluc- 
tant to release their hold. But it does not 
follow that, because Cuba ought to be free, 
the United States ought to compel Spain 
to haul down the Spanish flag. The Sultan’s 
flag floats over Egypt; yet Egypt is not 
under the domination of the Sultan. The 
British flag floats over Canada ; yet Canadais 
free from foreign domination. It is possible 
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Curfew Laws 


that Cuban pride as well as Spanish pride 
must yield something for the sake of peace. 
If we are to interfere, it is for us to determine 
on what conditions we will interfere ; it is not 
for the Cubans to dictate those conditions to 
us. And since the President has already 
achieved so much amelioration of the Cubans’ 
hard conditions, it were surely wise to wait 
until he declares that more needs to be done 
and that no more can be done except at the 
cannon’s mouth, 

Democracy must have leaders. Especially 
in such a crisis as this must it have leaders, 
and it must trust them. The people cannot 
know all the facts; they cannot spend time 
to measure justly the facts they do know, or 
determine wisely their significance. As war 
cannot be conducted by mass-meeting, so 
neither can it be determined on by mass-meet- 
ing. The people have chosen, on another 
issue, a President who has shown himself 
patriotic, wise, patient, moderate, courageous. 
He has proved himself a leader worthy of 
the people’s trust. He has said little to the 
country, because whatever he says to Amer- 
ica is re-echoed in Spain. He has guarded 
his own utterances, because he has been 
guarding the utterances of his country. He 
has used golden silence when speech would 
not have been even silver. Those who desire 
war for war’s sake, and those who care more 
for peace than for honor, cannot follow him. 
But those who believe, with both President 
Cleveland and President McKinley, that the 
time may come when intervention in Cuba 
may be a National duty, may well trust Pres- 
ident McKinley to tell them when that time 
comes, and meanwhile may emulate his wise 
teserve and strong self-restraint. 


Curfew Laws 


In his annual report to the New York Legis- 
lature, the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion advocates the establishment of a curfew 


lawinthe State. He points out that since the 
enforcement of such a law in three hundred 
towns and cities of the West there has been 
adecrease of from fifty to seventy-five per 
cent. in the number of arrests of children, 
and a reduction of from fifty to one hundred 
percent. in the number of commitments to 
reform schools. Certainly such figures are 
Strongest arguments in favor of a curfew 
aw. 


If the home conditions in all cities and 
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towns were the same—the space, light, air, 
and ventilation equally distributed to all in- 
habitants—a law that would compel regular 
hours for the return to their homes of the chil- 
dren who drift about the streets after dark 
would be a public benefaction. The gain in 
health and morals would be very great to the 
individual child whose home relations should 
be regulated by law because of a lawless home; 
and also to the community, whose moral, eco- 
nomic, and political character is dependent on 
the characters of the individual units com- 
posing it. 

Legislation will always depend for its moral 
worth on the benefit it confers on each par- 
ticular community. It is this that makes 
such a regulation of the habits of a com- 
munity by law delicate and dangerous. A 
law that will be of inestimable value in one 
community may be often a grievous burden 
in another, where the condition of life de- 
mands other enactments, almost contrary 
enactments, to meet its needs. 

The enforcement of a curfew law requiring 
all children under’ sixteen to be indoors at 
eight in winter and nine in summer in New 
York City would be unjust and cruel to thou- 
sands of children. 

A walk through the tenement-house dis- 
tricts of New York on a summer night reveals 
whole families camping on the streets. They 
are out in the streets because their homes are 
unbearable. A large percentage of the peo- 
ple driven from their homes are wage-earners ; 
many are growing children. They come, after 
eight or ten hours of hard work in unventi- 
lated, dirty factories and workshops, to still 
more dirty, unventilated, overcrowded homes. 
Even the street does not give them pure air 
to breathe; but it gives space for movement, 
and offers their only opportunity for social 
life. 

For a community like the city of New York 
what is needed is not a law looking to greater 
repression of the spirit of youth, but law 
providing for expansion within legitimate 
lines. 

To enforce a curfew law in such a commu- 
nity must lead to evasions which degrade 
character. The sentiment that to secure per- 
sonal freedom at the expense of the law is 
to mark one a defender of his rights against 
ignorant oppression is now too prevalent. 
Let all legislation affecting the home life of 
the poor be such as respects the rights of the 
individual to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 
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The Liberty of the Pulpit 


We have received a number of letters in 
reply to the editorial entitled “ The Liberty 
of the Pulpit,” published in The Outlook for 
March 19. From these we have selected what 
appears to us the ablest and strongest, a let- 
ter by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, of Boston, which 
we give in full on another page. Mr. Mead, 
who is the editor of the “« New England Maga- 
zine,” needs no introduction from us as an 
author and a historical scholar. With the 
fullest respect for his scholarship, and with a 
desire to treat his communication with the 
utmost courtesy, we must also, in the interest 
of clear thinking, speak of it with absolute 
candor. Our readers will thus get the issue 
joined between The Outlook and certain of 
its liberal critics clearly presented, and they 
must then form their own judgment upon that 
issue. 

I. Candor, then, compels us to say that, 
in our judgment, Mr. Mead is not familiar 
with either the principles or the practice of 
orthodox Congregationalists. Boston is an 
important city, but it is not the whole of the 
Union, nor even of New England, nor yet of 
Massachusetts. There are churches in the 
country as orthodox as any in Boston which 
have no creed. If the newer churches have 
adopted the creed formulated by the National 
Council Commission in 1883, they have 

“not followed the advice of that Commission, 
which recommended and published a form- 
ula for admission to the churches not includ- 
ing the acceptance of thatcreed. That creed 
is simply a historical statement of what the 
twenty-three gentlemen who signed it think 
most Congregationalists believe. The signers 
themselves did not all accept all its state- 
ments, nor were these statements regarded 
as sufficient by all the members of that Com- 
mission; but they agreed that most Congre- 
gationalists do accept these statements, and 
also that only these statements could be truth- 
fully said to be accepted by the great majéor- 
ity of Congregationalists. The creed has no 
more authority in and over the Congrega- 
tional churches than any statement by Mr. 
Mead himself as to what Congregationalists 
generally believe. The National Council was 
so scrupulous to avoid all appearance of erect- 
ing a standard, that it would not even 
appoint the Commission which prepared the 
statement, much less adopt the creed which 
the Commission prepared. It only ap- 
pointed a committee to select and request cer- 
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tain gentlemen representing the various shades 
of opinion in the Congregational Church to 
make this historical statement for the infor- 
mation of the world. 

Neither that creed nor any other creed is 
a standard or regarded as a standard in the 
Congregational churches. Ministers at their 
ordination are not required to accept that 
creed or any other creed. The writer of 
this editorial has attended some scores of 
Congregational Councils. He never attended 
one in which any creed was presented as the 
standard which the minister was expected 
to accept, nor ever one in which the minister 
was requested to pledge himself to preach in 
accordance with any creed. The practice of 
Congregationalists is this: When a Council 
assembles, the minister is asked first to state 
his religious experience, and then to state his 
doctrinal belief. But he is as little expected 
to conform his doctrinal belief, as his relig- 
ious experience, to an existing standard, and 
as little required to pledge himself not to 
grow beyond the one as not to grow beyond 
the other. He is cross-questioned as to his 
theological beliefs, that the gentlemen who 
are asked to indorse him may ascertain 
whether his views and his ability in defend- 


ing them are such that they are willing to 
indorse him, not that they may decide whether 
he may proclaim them. Occasionally a min- 
ister attempts to prevent the ordination of 
some one because he does not conform to the 


supposed traditions of the past. Such an 
attempt was made when the present pastor 
of the Old South Church of Boston was 
ordained. It failed. Such attempts gen- 
erally do fail. 

II. As Mr. Mead seems to us not to un- 
derstand the principles and practice of the 
Congregationalists, so he appears to us not 
to understand the fundamental principle of 
Protestantism. That principle is the right of 
private judgment. For the exercise of this 
right, as against all traditions and all ecclesi- 
astical authority, the Protestants separated 
themselves from the Church of Rome. It is 
true that they have not always been consistent; 
true that they have not always understood 
their own principles; true that some of them 
have been recreant thereto. But that is no 
reason why all Protestants should fail to un 
derstand this principle, or should apostatiz 
from it. It is, on the contrary, a very good 
reason why those who believe in it should con- 
tend earnestly for it, whenever it is denied, 
whether by Protestant ecclesiastics within the 
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Church, or by critics of the Church standing 
without. It is true that Protestants have em- 
bodied their faith in creeds, sometimes formu- 
lated, sometimes unformulated. But this is 
no reason why these creeds should be erected 
into standards, or given an authority which 
Protestantism refused to the earlier and, in 
some cases, more catholic traditions. The 
creed, rightly understood, is an instrument for 
testimony, not repression of speech. We re- 
peat the parallel which Mr. Mead thinks is no 
parallel, and we amplify it. A radical Bryan 
Democrat who thinks the Supreme Court of 
the United States should be abolished, and 
who had joined an organization for the 
purpose of securing its abolition, would be 
perfectly honest, if elected a Senator of the 
United States, in taking the oath to support 
the Constitution of the United States. Soa 
Presbyterian who thinks that creed-subscrip- 
tion should be abolished altogether, or who 
thinks that radical changes should be made 
inthe present creed, is entirely justified in 
agitating for either change, while still a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church. His sub- 
scription binds him simply to this: that he 
shall agitate for it by legitimate and honest 
methods. The denial of this principle im- 
putes dishonesty to all Presbyterians who, in 
Scotland and in the United States, have 
agitated, sometimes for radical changes in the 
creed, sometimes for the abolition of creed- 
subscription. 

III. It is probable also that The Outlook 
differs from Mr. Mead in its definition of the 
word “ Christian.” The creeds of Protestant- 
ism do involve, directly or indirectly, an asser- 
tion of the belief that the Holy Spirit has 
spoken in and through the written Word. He 
who believes that there is no Holy Spirit of 
God, or that, if there is, he has never spoken 
through holy men of old, or that, if he has, 
there is no sense in which his utterances are 
clearest and most comprehensive in the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and the New Testament, 
that in those books there is no revealing or 
unveiling of that Spirit, and especially that in 
Jesus Christ there is no unique and special 
manifestation of God, has not a right to call 
himself a Christian teacher. He may be a 
devout and godly man; he may be both 
wiser and better than many Christian teach- 
ers; but no one is a Christian teacher unless 
he is in some sense a disciple and follower of 
the Christ, whose life and teaching are con- 
tained in the New Testament. One who 
accepts the Aristotelian philosophy may be a 
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great philosopher, but would not call himself 
a Platonist. So one who does not accept 
Jesus of Nazareth as the Christ may be a 
great and good man, but is not a Christian. 
Such a one does not belong in an orthodox 
pulpit, because he does not belong in a 
Christian pulpit. 

IV. Finally, while we hesitate to take issue 
with a historical scholar of Mr. Mead’s stand- 
ing, on a question of history, we nevertheless 
think him historically in serious error, if we 
understand aright his historical position. 
Jesus Christ never withdrew from the Jewish 
Church. Up to the time of his death he re- 
maineda Jew. Hislastsermons were preached 
in the Jewish Temple. Paul never withdrew 
from the Jewish Church. Up to the time of 
his death he remained a Jew. Apparently he 
never went into a city where there was a 
Jewish synagogue that he did not avail 
himself of his privilege as a Jewish rabbi to 
go into the synagogue and preach a doctrine 
more subversive of the rabbinical doctrine 
of his time than any liberalism is of the ortho- 
doxy of our time. Luther would have re- 
mained a Roman Catholic till the day of his 
death, as John Wesley did remain an Angli- 
can to the day of his death, if the Roman 
Catholic Church would have permitted him 
to do so. The practice of the great religious 
teachers, from the time of Christ to the time 
of Phillips Brooks, confirms the position 
taken by The Outlook in its two editorials, 
the one on * The Liberty of the Pulpit,” in 
The Outlook for March 19, the other, « To 
Liberal Ministers,” in The Outlook for Feb- 
ruary 5. To affirm that the great reformers 
have never left the Churches of their fathers, 
but have been “turned out,” is certainly not 
a “quibble.” The very question at issue is 
this: Shall a liberal minister in a conserva- 
tive church withdraw, or shall he go on 
preaching his liberalism and leave on his 
brethren in the church the responsibility of, 
determining whether they will exclade him 
from their communion? We counsel the 
latter course. And we cite in support of that 
counsel the example of Phillips Brooks, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Horace Bushnell, 
F. D. Maurice, Dean Stanley, John Wesley, 
Martin Luther, the Apostle Paul, and the 
Master himself. Some of these were turned 
out, some of them were not, but no one of 
them withdrew. 

To sum all up: 

The Outlook does not affirm that there is all 
the liberty in the Protestant Churches that 
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there ought to be. The contrary is the case. 
Therefore Protestant ministers should stay 
in the Protestant Churches and contend for 
that liberty which is the essential principle 
of Protestantism. : 

It does not advise liberal ministers to con- 
ceal their opinions, or to profess opinions 
which they do not possess. On the contrary, 
it urges upon them absolute candor of utter- 
cance. 

It does not affirm that Christianity and 
rationalism are identical. On the contrary, 
it affirms that he only can be called a Chris- 
tian who is a disciple and a follower of Jesus 
Christ as supreme Master and Leader. 

But it does advise every Christian minis- 
ter, who is thus a disciple and follower of 
Jesus Christ as supreme Master and Leader, 
to remain in the Church in which he is, and 
there to preach the truth, recognizing no 
other standard than Jesus Christ himself, and 
bringing to that standard all Church tradi- 
tions, including the creed of his own Church, 
whatever it may be. 


@ 
How to Do It 


Two men of note have set an example re- 
cently in dealing with hoodlum journalism 
which ought to be universally followed. 
Every man who respects himself and loves 
the honor and good reputation of his country 
ought to refuse any contact with the yellow 
journal. Mr. Theodore Roosevelt recently 
refused to answer questions put to him by a 
reporter ; nevertheless the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy was made to furnish material 
for one of those articles with which the 
“ Journal” beguiles its innocent and ignorant 
readers day afterday. The Secretary prompt- 
ly exposed the fraud committed upon himself 
and the public: 

The alleged interview with me in to-day’s 

New York “ Journal” is an invention from be- 
ginning to end. It is difficult to understand the 
kind of infamy that resorts to such methods. I 
never, in public or private, commended the New 
York “ Journal.” 
To a note from the New York “ Journal’s ” 
Washington correspondent asking him not to 
deny the alleged interview, Mr. Roosevelt 
sent this answer: 

Dear Sir: I do not contemplate denying the 
story. I have already denied it in the most 
unequivocal terms. The statement in to-day’s 
“ Journal” was an absolute falsehood. I told 
your reporter, not once, but again and again, as 
he was persistent, that I would not give him an 


interview of any kind. Hisconduct was infamous, 
and you yourselves should have known that no 
such interview as that could possibly have come 
from me, if for no other reason than that I never 
have given a certificate of character to the “ Jour- 
nal.” In your final paragraph you say that you 
trust you will not have to change your opinion of 
me. I can imagine nothing which would be of 
less consequence to me. 
Very truly yours, 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
In the following correspondence Mr. Cleve- 
land shows characteristic courage and hatred 
of shams: 

New York, February 27, 1898. 
To Grover Cleveland, Princeton, N. /.: 

Levi P. Morton, General Miles, Rear-Admiral 
Selfridge, William C. Whitney, O. H. P. Bel- 
mont, George Gould, C. M. Depew, General 0. 0. 
Howard, the Governors of fifteen States, the 
Mayors of fifty-two cities, and a large number of 
other citizens in public and private life, have 
accepted membership on a committee to erecta 
National monument by popular subscription to 
the men who went down with the Maine. May 
we add your name to the list of National com- 
mitteemen? The position will make no demand 
on your time. W. R. HEARstT, 

New York “ Journal.” 
Princeton, N. J., February 28, 1898. 
Jo W. R. Hearst, N. Y. Journal, New York: 

I decline to allow my sorrow for those who 
died on the Maine to be perverted to an adver- 
tising scheme for the New York “ Journal.” 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


8 
Abraham Lincoln’s Plea for 
President McKinley 


[From Raymond’s “ Life of Abraham Lincoln,” 
p- 752.] 

At the White House one day some gentle- 
men were present from the West, excited and 
troubled about the commissions or omissions 
of the Administration. The President heard 
them patiently, and then replied: «Gentle. 
men, suppose all the property you were 
worth was in gold, and you had put it in the 
hands of Blondin to carry across the Niagara 
River on a rope, would you shake the cable 
or keep shouting out to him, ‘ Blondin, stand 
up a little straighter; Blondin, stoop a little 
more; go a little faster; lean a little more 
the north; lean a little more to the south‘ 
No; you would hold your breath as well a 
your tongue, and keep your hands off until 
he was safe over. The Government ar 
carrying an immense weight. Untold treas 
ures are in their hands. They are doing the 
very best they can. Don’t badger them. 
Keep silence, and we'll get you safe across. 
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Cuba and Spain: A Historical Sketch 


‘TI \HE present critical condition of 
Cuban affairs makes it appropriate to 
take a brief retrospect of the causes 

which produced that condition. Broadly 

speaking, it may truly be said that the history 
of Cuba is one continuous story of misgov- 
ernment. Since Cuba’s first settlement by 

Spaniards in 1511, Spain has regarded it as a 

source of income rather than an integral part 

of its kingdom. Columbus called it “the 
most beautiful land that eyes ever beheld.” 

Its fertility is no less than its beauty, but its 

immense productive power has been only 

half developed. In early days it was con- 
stantly threatened by filibusters and bucca- 
necrs, and its trade was carried on by a single 
chartered company. In 1762 England held 
Havana for ten months, and under an open 
trade system Cuba's commerce increased in 
those ten months many fold. A similar re- 
sult followed in 1818, when Spain for a short 
time adopted a liberal trade policy. Asa 
rule, however, the Spanish policy has been 
to discriminate against the commerce of 


Cuba, to wring the last coin possible in the 
way of taxes, and, worst of all, to inflict upon 
the unhappy island a long series of Govern- 
ors whose only aim was to get rich as soon 


as possible and return to Spain. It is com- 
mon talk, for instance, that General Weyler 
was much more anxious to enrich himself 
than to conquer the insurgents. Weyler’s 
predecessor, General Campos, and the pres- 
ent Governor, General Blanco, are both far 
superior personally to the average Captain- 
General sent out by Spain. 

Spanish cruelty extinguished the Indian 
population within half a century of the 1sl- 
and’s discovery. Negro slavery was soon 
introduced, and Havana became a great cen- 
ter of the slave trade. Half a million slaves 
were brought to Cuba in the first half of this 
century. In 1844 and 1848 there were fright- 
ful negro insurrections. Slavery was abso- 
lutely abolished only as late as 1886, though 
for some years before it was being gradually 
done away with. Roughly speaking, nearly 
a third of the population to-day is of negro 
descent, The whites are almost all of Span- 
ish descent, but the Cuban people have be- 
come to a large extent a separate race, and 
the late-coming Spanish official class is looked 
upon by the great body of natives something 


as our Southern whites looked upon the “ car- 
petbaggets”” in the reconstruction period. 
The total population is about 1,650,000. 


.More than once there has been a political 


movement in the United States looking to 
the purchase of Cuba, and at least once (1848) 
an actual cash offer was made to Spain; the 
idea of assimilating Cuba was naturally a 
favorite one with our slaveholding States. 
American filibusters took an active part in the 
Cuban rebellion of 1849, which was put down 
in about two years. 

The war now going on is the second really 
formidable Cuban war for independence. 
The so-called “ten years’ war” really lasted 
nearly twelve years. Sefior Cespedes was the 
President of the so-called Republic. Gomez, 
Maceo, and others of the generals famous in 
the present war were leaders. The “ten 
years’ war” was carried on in a desultory way, 
though with occasional severe fighting. One 
by one the insurgent bands were dispersed 
and their leaders killed or driven into exile. 
Bribery played a large part in ending the 
war. Its close left Cuba overwhelmed with 
debt and in a wretched commercial and in- 
dustrial condition. Promises were made by 
Spain that Cuban interests should be re- 
garded, but what little reform was put into 
effect soon fell into disuse. 

Soon the old policy of Spain was in full 
force; she sent out hordes of Spanish office- 
holders bound only to make fortunes and re- 
turn ; places were found in government offices, 
the customs, and in commerce for thousands 
of young Spaniards, who became a class by 
themselves—that from which the much-talked- 
of Havana Volunteers is drawn. “ The Cu- 
bans,” says Mr. Murat Halstead, “ became 
the victims of endless rapacity ; each swarm 
of flies, when gorged, giving way to another, 
each equal to its predecessors in greedy 
appetites and profligacy at the expense of the 
people, who, as a last resort, rebel and lay 
waste with fire and sword the island they 
love.” Three-fourths of the office-holders in 
Cuba were Spaniards. A military force was 
kept up by a peculiar conscription which en- 
rolled a paid force of 50,000 young Spaniards ; 
Cuba paid the bill; and the young Spanish 
“Volunteers,” thus paid for militia work, 
were also unfair competitors for commer- 
cial positions. Taxes became unendurable. 
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Spanish manufacturers were given a practical 
monopoly of import trade into Cuba, while 
Cuban products weré put to a disadvantage 
in the Spanish markets. Apart from specific 
complaints, the stirring hope of national inde- 
pendence had grown throughout the former 
war, and there was only needed a leader to 
set a new one on foot. Agitation was going 
on constantly, and funds were raised in the 
United States. 

In the early winter of 1895 local outbreaks 
occurred, and soon Maximo Gomez, Maceo, 
and other leaders landed in Cuba with arms 
and supplies, and the island was again ablaze. 
What followed our readers know: Marshal 
Campos carried on a campaign honorably 
but ineffectually; Weyler began with his 
famous ¢rocha scheme of penning up the in- 
surgents in an end of the island, and failed 
ridiculously ; then he formed his plan of con- 
centrating non-combatants into the cities and 
practically laying waste the country—but with 
no result so far as the insurgents are con- 
cerned, and with the terrible effect of starving 
scores of thousands of non-combatants and 
of finally arousing the uncontrollable indig- 
nation of the people of the United States; 
finally came General Blanco, who has shown 


a disposition to conduct war humanely, but 


has had no military success. A detailed his- 
tory of the war is not called for; there have 
been few general engagements; two striking 
incidents have been the death of the brave 
Maceo, and the execution of Colonel Ruiz, 
the Spaniard who tried to induce the Cuban 
soldiers to accept autonomy. Of over 200,000 
Spanish soldiers sent to Cuba, more than 
half have returned invalids or have died. 
Spain’s attempt to establish autonomy came 
too late; a Cuban autonomous government 
is in existence, but it is almost without power; 
the insurgents absolutely refuse to talk of 
anything but independence. Senator Proc- 
tor’s address, summarized in The Outlook at 
some length two weeks ago, gives a moderate 
and true account of the present state of Cuba, 
too recent and familiar to need repeating here. 

At present in Cuba we find three strong 
parties—the extreme Spanish element, which 
is\ opposed even to the pretense of autonomy 
now in operation and cares nothing for Cuba’s 
future or for Cuba at all as distinct from 
Spain; the autonomists, who once represented 
an apparently hopeful policy of such national 
independent government as now exists in 
Canada and Australia, but have now become 
reconciled to the hopeless scheme of autonomy 
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which is farcically being administered by 
Spain as a lure to the insurgents to abandon 
war; and, finally, the “ Cuba Libre” party, 
which is in arms and absolutely refuses to 
listen to any terms but independence pure and 
simple. In Havana the first two parties are 
undoubtediy in the majority; elsewhere the 
insurgents have the masses of the pecple with 
them. 

It is a mistake to suppose, as many Amer- 
icans seem to do, that nothing has been ac- 
complished toward the solution of the Cuban 
question by pacific measures since the present 
Administration came into power. A number 
of Americans were prisoners in Cuba, suffer- 
ing under very severe hardship, some of 
them under sentence of death. The ener- 
getic protest of the United States Govern- 
ment has secured the release of all of them. 
A considerable number of Americans were 
suffering great destitution owing to the pro- 
longed civil war. Congress appropriated 
$50,000 for their relief. Of this $45,000 
have been expended in relieving them, the 
consent of the Spanish Government having 
been obtained. The atrocities of General 
Weyler, which aroused the indignation of the 
civilized world, were protested against in the 
name of humanity by our Government, and, 
partly as a result of that protest, General 
Weyler was recalled, and a more humane 
and civilized method of warfare substituted 
under General Blanco, against whom no 
charges of cruelty or dishonor have been 
preferred. Substantially the whole body of re- 
concentrados—over two hundred thousand in 
number—are being saved from starvation by 
charity, largely American. Owing also to our 
urgency, the decree of General Weyler banish- 
ing non-combatants from their homes, and 
shutting them up in what are substantially 
prison-yards, has been repealed, and the re 
concentrados are gradually returning to their 
homes. 

We do not here discuss the question 
whether Cuba, under any modified Spanish 
government, or under any independent Cuban 
government, can have hope of future pros- 
perity and peace; nor whether it is the duty 
of the United States Government to carry Its 
intervention beyond that of diplomatic medi- 
ation; or whether, in any event, it should 
extend its own authority over Cuba, either 
as a colony, a territory, or an integral part 
of the United States. Our object in this 
article has been simply to give a brief history 
of the island down to the present time. 





The Red Cross in Cuba 


By Clara Barton 
As Interviewed by Elbert F. Baldwin? 


a HUMANITY. Is there any real resentment on the part 
of the insurgents or Spaniards because of 
the aid that we are giving to the people ? 

Not a particle. I suppose I run the risk 
of being accused of being a Spanish sympa- 
thizer, and courting, in one way and another, 
Spanish favor. I have not courted it in any 
possible way. It isa thing one would not dare 
todo. If they themselves were not disposed to 
be friendly, they are not exactly a people whom 
you would be willing to court. I did not call 
upon his Excellency the Captain-General of 
Cuba for some time. Finally I did call. I 
was met by his Chancellor, Sefior Don Con- 
_ gosto, a very {fine man, and educated in the 
United States. It seemed that they had thought it strange that I had not called, and when 
my card went in, the Chancellor came out of his room and met me with both hands extended, 
and said that he was very glad that I had come. He asked if I would see General Blanco 
the next day. At ten o’clock the next day I called at the Palace. Sefior Don Congosto met 
us again, and we went into General Blanco’s office—his first office—and met him. His 
Excellency is a kindly-looking man, a gentle, genial man, a man who meets you with a warm 
grasp of the hand, as if there were a heart behind it. He did not speak English, but he 
speaks French fluently. He said he was glad of this relief, and sorry for the condition 
of the people. He explained fully the working of the government. Then I spoke with him 
regarding the possibility of the reconcentrados being protected, and getting possession of 
some land so as to raise crops. He said that ought to be attended to; it should be; would I 
speak with his committee? Then, when the interview was ended, we went into the second 
office. It was lined with fine portraits of the Kings of Spain and of the Captains-General 
of Cuba. His Excellency began a little historical talk, illustrating the early reigns by 
these portraits. Finally he stopped in front of one and said, “ That is the ruler of ’76, 
the year of your war. When America was in trouble, Spain was her friend; now Spain is 
in trouble and America is her enemy.” 

In the afternoon I met the committee, and my interview with them was still longer. 1 
met them as Red Cross men, as they all are. The leading men of foreign countries belong 
to the foreign Red Cross. You never need hesitate, if you meet a man of position or learn 
ing in any country, I don’t care where, excepting our own, to address him as a Red 
Cross man, just as one Mason addresses another. I said to them, “I meet you, gentlemen, 
not as an American and you as Spaniards, but as the head of the Red Cross of one country 
greeting the Red Cross men of another. I do not come to speak for America as an Ameri- 
can, but from the Red Cross for humanity.” 

I laid the plans I had before them, and they approved. They were already wanting 
to do the same thing, and so far as I could see would do it, would do the best in their power. 
But it is hardly possible, even with General Blanco’s latest permission, for Spain to give 
all the protection she would, even within her trochas. Although the Spanish soldier might 
be controlled, and might not touch the reconcentrados who were attempting to cultivate 
the land, there is always the native guerrilla to be feared. There is where the danger 
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, Miss Clara Barton has been good enough to tell the readers of The“Outlook, through a member of its editorial 

staff, some salient facts concerning actual conditions of distress in Cuba, and the relief work which is being 

prosecuted with so much energy and with such happy results. At the request of The Outlook, the interesting inter- 

— described in these questions and answers took place ‘on Wednesday and Thursday of last week at Miss 
arton’s residence, Glen Echo, six miles from Washington. 
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lies; it is not so much from the Spanish 
soldier. The Spanish can generally control 
their soldiers. All the reconcentrados could 
cultivate much land, still left to them inside 
of the trochas and inside of the forts, but as 
soon as they have got something raised, in 
comes the lawless guerrilla and takes it. Great 
destruction has also come from the insur- 
gents. Their policy in regard to that is 
about as strange and as unnatural as was the 
cruel policy of Spain in driving the reconcen- 
trados away from their farms. 

It is stated that the military hospitals are 
better than the municipal hospitals ; is that 
true ? 

The military hospitals are the better now. 
San Ambrosio, where our “ Maine” men were 
taken, was a large military hospital. You 
wouldn’t call it clean, but there, I suppose, it 
would be called a fairly well cared for hospital. 
There were a great many in it. 

Are there municipal hospitals in every 
town ? 

I don’t know. For instance, take the town 
of Jaruca. It was the first we visited after 
investigating Havana, and is about twenty or 
thirty miles from that city. We did not see 


what you would call a town hospital, and yet 


there might have been one. I asked for the 
reconcentrado hospital. They said it had 
fallen into disuse, it had become so bad; they 
had no food for it. There has beena dread in 
many of those towns about putting the sick 
people in hospitals. For instance, if a child 
was ill, or a wife, there would be some of their 
own to take care of them while at home; but 
if they were to be carried to a bad-hospital 
like that, they mightfamish. For that reason 
many of the hospitals had very few persons in 
them, while in nearly every hut some one 
or more were sick enough to have been in 
a hospital. Now that was the case with the 
reconcentrado hospital in Jaruca, but whether 
the city or town had another hospital of its 
own, where its town people went, I cannot 
say; I did not ask. But the hospital that they 
attempted to have there for the reconcentra- 
dos was, at the moment we found it, some- 
thing fearful. 

How many reconcentrados did you find at 
Jaruca ? 

Well, I cannot tell you. We went through 
the houses of the reconcentrados—their 
houses are made of palm entirely. These 
little huts are not unlike the houses from 
which they were driven. The huts were un- 
comfortable, dark, earthy-looking ; they stand 
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as thick as possible. There is a village of 
them. We went through them, finding some- 
times only one, sometimes two or three recon- 
centrados. They all showed evidences of 
famine. When we had been going about two 
hours or more, I asked if they had a hospi- 
tal. They said they had. The authorities 
were along with us; the mayor, the judge— 
all of the authorities met us with open arms. 
They went with us; they had their car- 
riages, and we rode where we could. They 
showed the same degree of interest that we 
ourselves showed. They said that they had 
a hospital, “ but it is hardly fit to be seen, 
and does not at all answer the purpose.” 
I thought that I might use the building; 
I could provide the rest. They took us to 
a rather large wooden house, a good enough 
house with high ceilings. The door opened 
into a large room, and at the further side 
we Saw a wire cot bed and mattress, and a 
man on it, lying there, one foot up a little, 
some kind of a blanketover him. Heseemed 
far away from us. We started to go to 
him, and there came such a stench that we 
couldn’t go in. It was not what you would 
expect from anything being filthy, but some- 
thing worse, like something dead. It warned 
us instantly that we must not go in, and we 
fell back a few yards and stopped. As a 
soldier would say, we called a halt. I said, 
“We must not give this up. There is a 
living man there; he must be reached, and 
somebody must go to him.” 

I then asked some questions about the 
place, and the truth revealed itself, that they 
had no means, they had no money; practically 
there was no money there. They had given 
all they could give; everybody was poor. 
They couldn’t clean a place like that, for 
there was no one to hire. You might think 
that they would have cleaned it anyway ; but 
remember that in their better days the 
Cubans have never been accustomed to 
cleanliness; you can imagine their condition 
now. I said, “ You have men that will work 
for pay?” «Oh, yes, and be glad to work.” 
“ Well, bring them here.” Immediately we 
were surrounded with men who would work 
for a small sum, and were glad to do any- 
thing. They had no water. Their water 
has to be bought and brought. That is 
against cleanliness in a place like Jaruca. 
I asked if there were men who would bring 
water. Certainly. They had it in barrels. 
We asked if they had lime; yes, they had. 
We told them to go for water, to bring all 
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that was necessary, and we gave them money. 
We sent them to buy eight or ten barrels 
of slacked lime, and whitewash-brushes, and 
brooms, and cloths, and sponges—whatever 
was necessary to clean that house. We 
asked how many there were in the hospital. 
They said there were four in the various 
rooms. We told them to bring the patients 
out into the sunshine, and then to clean the 
place from top to bottom; to wash it thor- 
oughly; to mix whitewash (we sent for glue 
to make it firm), as fast as they could, and to 
whitewash it all over, then to scrub the floors 
and scatter lime; to rake the ground and 
scatter lime there. And we got them to work, 
about twenty men, directly. 

Then we went to other parts of the city. 
Some hours later we went back to see how 
the hospital was progressing. We found 
every room clean, no smell, nearly all the 
walls whitewashed, and lime everywhere. 
The windows were replaced, and the four 
men had clean blankets and clean clothes, 
and were really living and trying to eat 
something. They were put back in the hos- 
pital when it would do, and we immediately 
sent them several tons of food, and a fine 
physician—Dr. Hosca. 


That ts a Cuban name, are the Cuban 
physicians trustworthy ? 
They have some excellent physicians and 


surgeons in Cuba. They are of a very high 
order, altogether different from what you 
would expect to find. They not only know 
medicine, but, besides, they are gentlemen to 
the core. They are graduates of schools in 
France and America largely, and have a 
broad education. And there was no jealousy 
among them. The leading physicians came 
to Dr. Lesser, whom they might have had 
reason to look at as an interloper, and were 
there every day at his clinic, some six and 
eight and ten of them at a time, and wonder- 
fully attentive, ready to learn anything, and 
yet they were well-taught men themselves. 
We asked one of these men to go to Jaruca. 
He had been a surgeon in the Spanish army ; 
although a Cuban, he was still an officer in 
the Spanish army, but the Spaniards no 
longer employed them as officers after the 
war began. The next day he volunteered to 
go; and we sent up twenty-five cots, as a be- 
ginning, and nice blankets for them, and what- 
ever seemed needful for a hospital. I gave 
money to him to buy such furnishings as would 
be required, buckets and bowls and so on, and 
some clothing for either men or women, who 
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went in; and cans of condensed milk and 
malted milk, grains and meals and rice; and 
he went to commence his hospital there. He 
went around among the houses, took out the 
sickest of the reconcentrados, brought them 
to the hospital, and put them to bed. Every- 
thing has gone right from the start, and they 
would not be satisfied without every few days 
sending us a letter of congratulation at having 
gotonsowell. The hospital is full; it should 
accommodate fifty. 

Was not Jaruca one of the places that 
had a particularly bad record for suffering ? 

Yes. Jaruca had a particularly bad record. 
More persons have died there since the war 
commenced than its entire population before. 
Originally it had about twelve thousand in- 
habitan‘s; more than twelve thousand per- 
sons have died and been buried there since 
the beginning of the war. You can see by that 
how poor the people must be in a little town like 
Jaruca, with perhaps twice its numbers rushed 
in upon them, helpless, to be sustained in some 
way, two years now. You can see how often 
the townsfolk have divided with the reconcen- 
trados; how they must have done so. The 
little money that the reconcentrados might 
have brought with them was gone almost 
at once, and they fell entirely upon the char- 
ity of the people of the town. It was no 
wonder that the latter hadn’t something to 
supply that hospital with. But there was a 
wonderful readiness to take hold of it the 
moment we took hold. The Spanish com- 
mandant of the place wanted to know if he 
could help in any way. There was some- 
thing that they couldn’t very well find in 
town. He had it, and sent immediately and 
obtained it, with the same grace that we would 
have provided each other. In Jaruca there 
seemed no one, from the priest—we went with 
him first into the church and held service— 
to the mayor, doctor, judge, and the Spanish 
commandant, who did not help us through 
that day. Such courtesy as this we received 
everywhere from the Spanish, and greater 
than this in some cases. It was at times so 
extreme that I hardly knew how to take it. 
I didn’t know what to do myself to show suit- 
able acknowledgment. I have been put to 
great task to think what I should say, what 
I should do, for all the courtesy that was 
given. 

Is what is needed in Cuba supplies rather 
than money, or money rather than supplies ? 

Anything will do. The relief goes on well. 
Up to our arrival (February 9) six or eight 
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ships had gone out from this country with sup- 
plies. There had only been time for one to 
repeat the voyage. The Vigilancia had come 
in twice with fifty tons of supplies, and others 
came in. All the goods passed through the 
custom-house, and were brought into the 
warehouse. We had been through Havana 
and LosFosos (literally, the ditches or moats— 
the reconcentrado shelter in Havana), and 
were getting the new orphanage in shape. 

Our Consul-General at Havana, General 
Lee, told us what he wanted in the way of 
an orphanage, and that he had not succeeded 
in finding a suitable place. He requested 
that we do so. In forty-eight hours one was 
found and equipped for use. So much has 
already been written about that gem of an 
orphanage that I need not describe it to you. 
At that very time there arrived at our call 
Dr. A. Monae Lesser, the chief of the New 
York Red Cross Hospital, and with him 
came his estimable wife, a well-known nurse. 
They immediately assumed entire charge of 
the orphanage. They took from Los Fosos 
forty wretched little creatures, from six or 
seven years old down to as many months, 
looking like little puppies and kittens picked 
out of the street. The children were washed 
and dressed, clad in clean garments; then 
the tots were put in clean beds, and for three 
or four days they lay there moaning in their 
weakness and pain. They were carefully fed 
and attended, and in a short time forgot their 
troubles and seemed like other children. 
The Bishop of Havana consecrated the or- 
phanage, and is its friend. The morning that 
I left the babes had so far recovered that they 
were running about, and each came to kiss 
my hand as I went away. A gentleman, a 
friend of mine from New York, who happened 
there just as we were getting started, wanted 
to do something to help, and we told him to 
get some playthings for the children. He 
went away immediately and quickly returned 
with a great basket full, and you should have 
seen the delight of those little creatures, none 
of whom, probably, had ever had a plaything 
before. . 

What city came next after Havana and 
tts suburbs ? 

We had gotten along far enough in Ha- 
vanaand Jaruca. Matanzascamenext. Sen- 
ator Proctor and Colonel Parker went with 
us. At Matanzas we found a lamentable 
state of things. There were beds and some 
kind of covering in the four hospitals, but 
the beds were not nearly all full, as, from 
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the lack of supplies, it’ was feared that the 


patients would starve outright. We were 
indeed shocked at such terrible conditions, 
and told Mr. Brice, the Consul there, that 
we should go home and send immedi: 
ately to him a load of supplies, all that 
could be used in the hospitals, and that 
we should then follow this with other sup- 
plies. This was on the 2d of March, and 
on the 4th they were sent from Havana. 
Mr. Elwell, the representative of our Cuban 
Relief Committee in charge of the Havana 
warehouse, shipped four tons of pretty good 
hospital supplies, say fifty cans of malted 
milk and condensed milk, and grains, and 
meals, and rice, and flour, and canned fruit 
and canned meats. We supposed that every- 
thing was all right, and drew a long breath 
because something had gone to those poor 
hospitals. We were preparing to send more 
supplies there when we received a letter from 
the Cuban Relief Committee at New York, say- 
ing that the Fern would take seventy tons of 
supplies to Matanzas, and would I please 
look out and see that one of our men was on 
hand to receive them. Of course then there 


was no need tosend anything more. It came 


round to the Ilth, and the other Senators 
came down; they wanted to go to Matanzas. 
We were so glad that they—new to such 
scenes—had not come in time to be shocked 


by those horrible-looking hospitals! We had 
received no word from the Consul at all. We 
went to Matanzas with the Senators. We 
stopped and dined at the hotel, and learned. 
upon inquiry, that no supplies had been re- 
ceived. It was our turn to be again shocked. 
It did not seem possible that they could have 
been lost, Matanzas being on a direct railway 
line from Havana, and only fifty miles distant. 
We went to the station, and found the goods 
there. They had been there several days, 
probably since the 4th. I called the attention 
of the party to the whole matter, describing 
previous conditions, our prompt shipment of 
necessary supplies, and the inexplicable delay 
in their reception and distribution. We then 
went down to the beach, and there lay the 
Fern in the harbor, with her seventy tons 
of supplies direct from New York. A little 
west of the Fern lay the Bergen, with 
her fifty tons of supplies from the Philadel- 
phia Red Cross. There were, all told, a 
hundred and twenty-four tons at that moment 
waiting within gunshot of those hospitals, and 
since then more than double that amount 
has been shipped to Matanzas from various 
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parts of our country, roused to extra-quick 
action by the description of the pitiful desti- 
tution in that city. There was nobody to 
stop the outcry. The report actually went 
out as though nothing had been done, as 
though there were no relief there, for not 
until the day after the arrival of supplies 
was the telegram sent reciting the special 
suffering at Matanzas. 

Our Dr. Hubbell remained there, and the 
patients in the hospital had a good supper 
from the waiting supplies that night. 

The Governor of Matanzas is one of the 
finest men I have ever met. All of these 
Governors are Cubans. General Blanco 
hasn’t a Spanish officer under him. They 
are Cubans, and Cubans at heart, too. The 
Governor of Matanzas has an elegant house, 
perfectly appointed. He showed me every 
courtesy, setting apart rooms in his house 
that would be at my service at any time, for 
any length of time.’ Everywhere we were 
received most cordially by the officials, and 
when I go back I shall expect the same re- 
ception from them again, even in the event 
of war. 

What about other cities ? 

At that time, the 12th or 13th of March, 
we had gone through Jaruca, Matanzas, 
Artemisia, Sagua la Grande, and Cienfuegos. 
In the course of another week we had ex- 
pected to be in Santiago de Cuba. These 
are the large cities and towns marking the 
travel of the island along the lines of the 
leading railways. Our visits to these places 
were as replete with interest and satisfaction 
as were the visits which I have already de- 
scribed. We came in close contact with the 
authorities at every point, and received from 
them the most kindly and courteous atten- 
tion. At Sagua we met Consul Barker. He 
was doing excellent work among the recon- 
centrados who had put themselves under his 
care. Although the number was large, the 
minute attention given had in great degree 
prevented the appearance of such suffering 
as we had found in other places. The Mayor 
was a kindly disposed man, and was holding 
hundreds of women and children in special 
charge. They were depending entirely upon 
the Mayor and our Consul for help and com- 
fort. Since that time shiploads of supplies 
have reached Sagua. Our field-agent, Dr. 
Hubbell, assisted by competent persons, has 
the direction of the Sagua hospitals and the 
distribution of their necessary supplies. 

At Cienfuegos and vicinity, from some 
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cause or other, the activity of a greater num- 
ber of industries has been permitted; conse- 
quently less suffering is manifest, but it must 
not be inferred that there are no hungry or 
destitute in that large and fertile district. 

Lf the information received by the State 
Department concerning starvation in Cuba 
had been published last summer and supplies 
sent, would present distress be so extreme ? 

No, hardly. I suppose that conditions 
were very bad even before President McKin- 
ley came to his place. 

Would it not seem to have been his duty 
as soon as possible to have recommended 
that some relief be sent to Cuba ? 

My answer must be, 

Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these, “ It might have been.” 
But President McKinley is a man of very 
kind heart. He is a benevolent man. Nor 
should it be forgotten that Cuba has been 
open and free to all travelers. 
tourists were there. 


American 
Why didn’t some of 


them publish statements as to the distress? 
Why was it left to President McKinley 
alone ? 


It was not left to him alone, of course, but 


his official position would carry with it its 
corresponding responsibility ? 

Let me repeat that thousands of Americans 
were in Cuba while people were starving. 
The ports were open; Americans went there; 
they traveled ; they enjoyed themselves; they 
saw beautiful Cuba; they looked at the 
luxuriant growth ; they admired the trees and 
flowers; they paid their money, had a good 
time, and came away. It seems strange to 
me that tourists did not speak out their minds, 
did not say something about the starving. 
Besides, the visitors would be more apt to 
see the suffering, for the reconcentrados were 
in the Cities; they were driven out of the 
country. 

Some people ask if the giving of half a 
million dollars for the relief of the Cubans 
would not better be from private individuals 
than from the Government ? 

No, for private individuals are being drawn 
upon for a great amount. There is one class 
of people that give. Those that do give, 
give and give again; and those that don’t 
give, don’t give atall. Those that have given 
would be called upon to give again. It seems 
to me now that it would be a graceful thing 
for the Government to give the people a rest. 
Something else will come pretty soon. Those 
people ought not to be called upon too’much, 


‘ 
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I think they have done wondérfully. It 
seems to me now it might be well to give 
them a respite. 

Should Government supplies go tn Govern- 
ment vessels ? 

They ought not to go in Government ves- 
sels; they should go in merchant vessels, 
But those people must be fed. We have 
sent a great deal; we are sending a great 
deal; we shall continue to send supplies. 
Congress voted unanimously fifty millions 
for defense. Now, I don’t think it would be 
a bad thing to vote one million, or one-half 
million, for relief. Let it lie there in the 
Treasury; if it isn’t needed, it won’t be 
drawn; if it is needed, it is there. I some- 


times think of that in connection with the 
Red Cross plans and work. The Government 
each year appropriates nobody knows how 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars for the 
War Department for tearing men to pieces: 
not a dollar for mending them up again. It 
seems to me, if we are a charitable people, and 
if our Government means charity, now that 
we have voted fifty millions for tearing men in 
pieces, might we not put a half-million in the 
Treasury to be drawn from to feed the people 
who are in need? Therefore I think when 
we get so patriotic that we can vote anything 
for war, and can’t vote a few dollars for the 
needs of these starving people, it is a little 
too patriotic. 


A Practical Plan of Relief in Cuba 


By William Willard Howard 


Y investigation of the condition of 
M Cuba was entirely unpremeditated. 
Early in February, while returning 
to New York from an exploring trip in the 
interior of South America, I found that, by 
taking passage in a casual steamship from 
Colombia to the south coast of Cuba, I could 
save several days on the time of the regular 
passenger line service. I intended, upon 
landing in Cuba, to go at once to Havana 
and take the first available steamér to the 
United States. I was not seeking to investi- 
gate Cuba, for, after more than two years’ 
service in Armenian relief work, I had little 
desire again to encounter face to face the 
starvation of a nation. But to one who had 
known Armenia in the bitterness of persecu- 
tion it was impossible to remain unmoved 
and inactive in the presence of Cuba, and in 
less than two days I was in the interior of 
the island carefully inquiring into the condi- 
tion of the people. 

During most of the month of February I 
gave my entire time to this work, visiting 
towns, villages, cities, sugar-factories, planta- 
tions, small farms, ruined houses, Spanish 
forts, burning cane-fields, and insurgent 
camps. My investigations ended at Havana, 
where I met Miss Clara Barton distributing 
to local committees the provisions sent from 
the United States in response to President 
McKinley’s appeal. Before leaving Havana 
for New York I had so far decided upon my 


plan of industrial relief for the reconcen- 
trados as to discuss a general outline of it 
with Miss Barton. Since that time I have 
been able to work it out more satisfactorily 
and in greater detail. 

Let us try to apply to the problem of relief 
in Cuba the same quality of common sense 
that we give to our business affairs. ; 

We must first determine what form of 
relief will do the least harm to the persons 
who receive it. Shall we make professional 
paupers of the helpless reconcentrados by 
doling out to them each day, for an indefinite 
time, free soup and old clothes? or shall we 
devise some method by which we may give 
them relief without doing injury to their self- 
respect and independence of character? If 
we do not wish to bring upon them a moral 
blight no less destructive than that physical 
death which ended the woe of so many of 
their fellows, we must put them in the way of 
supporting themselves. 

To support themselves the reconcentrados 
must work. But in the present disturbed 
condition of affairs in Cuba how is it possible 
for them to work? Let us first consider who 
they are and what they can do. 

A little more than a year ago these recon- 
centrados were small farmers and farm labor- 
ers living in the rural districts throughout 
Cuba. They were known as pacificos—that 
is, peaceful persons who took no part in the 
war. General Weyler asserted that they 
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were giving aid and comfort to the insurgents, 
and, with a view of crippling the rebellion by 
destroying the source of its food-supply, he 
ordered that all inhabitants of the country 
districts should leave their homes and take 
up their residence in the towns. This was 
the order of concentration. Hundreds of 
thousands of these unfortunate farm-folk 
were crowded into the towns, and kept there 
under strict guard. They were fed by the 
Government; but the supply of food was in- 
sufficient. In the grip of hunger, these poor 
creatures ate any sort of food that came in 
their way, and, as a result, they became ill of 
fever and stomach disorders. Having little 
powers of resistance, they died by tens of 
thousands. Many of the survivors are per- 
manently broken in health; but the greater 
part of them, having so far successfully 
endured the horrors of famine, are slowly 
improving in general condition. If they were 
provided with work and properly encouraged, 
they would in a comparatively short time be 
strong enough, morally and physically, to 
return to a state of self-support in their own 
homes. 

As these people are farmers, it is apparent 
that the best employment to provide for them 


is farming. How, then, can we give them 


work at farming? My plan is as follows: 

1. Let a suitable tract of land be rented 
near a town in which the need of the recon- 
centrados is most pressing. 

2. Let a properly qualified and capable 
American be placed in charge of this land, 
with sufficient funds at his disposal to give 
employment to a considerable number of 
men. 

3. Let this American offer to able-bodied 
reconcentrados employment at planting and 
cultivating this land. The reconcentrados 
can be paid by the day or month, in the 
money of the country, at the current rate of 
wages; or they may be allowed to cultivate 
parts of the land on shares, as circumstances 
may determine. 

4. When the crops come to maturity, they 
can be sold for cash in the best available 
market. The money received from the sales 
should be returned to the fund, and used over 
again in the same way. This could be con- 
tinued indefinitely, as all sorts of crops, par- 
ticularly potatoes, beans, beets, and other 
useful vegetables, grow with amazing rapidity 
and yield enormously in Cuba. 

There could be no possible objection to 
this plan, Even in Weyler’s time a certain 
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part of the land surrounding each fortified 
town was set apart as a zone of cultivation, 
on which the reconcentrados were free to 
raise crops for their own support. But with- 
out tools or seed or oxen, or even sufficient 
food to eat, the reconcentrados were unable 
to take advantage of this concession. It was 
as though a carpenter were told to build a 
house without tools or lumber. With the 
privilege of working the reconcentrados sat 
and starved, because no practical effort was 
made to help them. 

When General Blanco replaced Weyler 
and introduced civilized methods of carrying 
on the war, he revoked the order of concen- 
tration and gave the reconcentrados permis- 
sion to return to their homes under certain 
simple conditions of defense against robbers 
and bandits. But how could they return? 
Their homes had been burned and their 
property destroyed at Weyler’s order. They 
had neither tools nor seed. They were pen- 
niless and helpless. All that it was possible 
for them to do was to remain in the fortified 
towns, receiving the daily dole of soup and 
bread, until death or a practical form of 
charity should end their misery. A _ few, 
more fortunate than their fellows, were able 
to return home; and during the month of 
February I found them there trying to begin 
life anew on the ruins of their old homes. 

The survivors, however, are still in the 
fortified towns, awaiting the day of deliver- 
ance. They are still receiving from the 
Spanish Government the daily dole of soup 
and bread, to which the people of the United 
States have added corn-meal, rice, and a little 
medicine. 

Unthinking charity will in time undermine 
the strongest character. It certainly will 
make short work of these poor reconcen- 
trados, whose powers of resistance, at no 
time very great, have been weakened by 
weary months of hunger and despair. Unless 
we can actually benefit them, and help them 
back to their normal condition of life, we 
might as well let them go their way; for be- 
tween death and hopeless pauperism one 
cannot long hesitate. 

To simplify the explanation of my plan for 
industrial relief, let us assume, merely as a 
basis of consideration, that the order of con- 
centration has been revoked in theory only 
and not in fact; and that the reconcentrados 
are not allowed to venture beyond the zone 
of cultivation. This is not the fact, but we 
will assume that it is for the purposes of this 
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explanation. What, then, is to hinder an 
American from renting a part of the zone of 
cultivation and establishing himself thereon 
as afarmer? Any American may carry on 
farming operations in Cuba to any extent that 
he sees fit, so long as he behaves himself 
and keeps his fingers out of politics. Ameri- 
cans have cultivated farms in Cuba during 
the war. I know of several who are at work 
at it now. I visited them on their plantations 
in February. The property of actual natives 
of the United States has not been molested 
by either Spaniards or Cubans. 

Even in Weyler’s time an American could 
have carried on farming operations within 
the zones of cultivation. He could have used 
the reconcentrados as laborers, for these 
zones were marked out for the specific pur- 
pose of enabling the reconcentrados to sup- 
port themselves. If some practical-minded 
American had helped the reconcentrados in 
this way, the order of concentration could 
still have remained in force without all the 
awful sacrifice of human life that attended it. 
But Weyler is gone, and his order of concen- 
tration is of the past. Blanco has revoked 


not only that, but all of the other harsh 
methods with which Weyler sought to put 


down the rebellion. 

If it was possible to grow vegetables within 
the zones of cultivation in Weyler’s time, 
when the reconcentrados were not allowed to 
go beyond the dead-line, what is to hinder 
the cultivation of these zones now? Assur- 
edly the practical-minded philanthropist need 
find no difficulties in the way. 

In carrying out the plan that I have sug- 
gested, the utmost care should be taken to 
respect the pride of Spain and the natural 
feelings of the reconcentrados. No self- 
respecting Spaniard takes pleasure in the 
thought that Americans are feeding Spanish 
colonists, and no reconcentrado would accept 
charity if he could avoid it. If this plan is 
to be carried out, let us go about it in as sim- 
ple and quiet a manner as possible. There 
is no necessity to get the public approval of 
the American Government. We do not need 
to ask for American men-of-war to carry our 
seeds or farming implements. It is not nec- 
essary that there should be any diplomatic 
correspondence on the subject. The Ameri- 
can Consul-General in Havana need not be 
called upon to overcome obstacles at the 
Palace. There is no reason for the appoint- 
ment of local committees in Cuba, Fuss, 
ostentation, and newspaper publication are 
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unnecessary. There is no occasion for us to 
wrap ourselves in the American flag, or flap 
the eagle’s wings. We can be guided by 
that spirit of plain, practical charity which 
letteth not the left hand know what the right 
hand doeth. 

Let us be governed by common sense. 
We can never change the nature of the 
Spaniard or abate his pride. If our purpose 
is to give relief to the reconcentrados, we 
should set to work in a businesslike way. 
All business is a compromise of two extremes. 
The man who makes no concession to the 
feelings of his customer is likely to have a 
limited trade. Our purpose with respect to 
the reconcentrados is philanthropic, not po- 
litical. Therefore let us act with discretion, 
not with ostentation. 

Let us again assume, merely by way of 
argument, that the reconcentrados cannot 
return to their homes. In what way, then, 
do we benefit them by our farming operations 
within the zones of cultivation? We enable 
them to support themselves by an honest 
day’s work. We fill their hearts with hope 
and courage for the future. We fit them, 
mentally, morally, and physically, for a return 
to their homes when the proper time comes. 
We put a stop to the giving of free soup and 
old clothes. If our work go no further than 
this industrial farm, which is practically little 
more than a labor bureau, we shall save 
these poor people from pauperism, and en- 
able them to retain their self-respect. If we 
succeed in doing nothing more than this, we 
shall have done a great deal. 

The giving of honest employment, how- 
ever, is only the beginning of what we may 
accomplish with sufficient funds available 
for our use. We can, in fact, actually assist 
the reconcentrados to return to their old 
homes and begin life anew. The reconcen- 
trado is at liberty to return home now, for 
the order of concentration, which compelled 
him to live in a fortified town, has been re- 
voked. But he cannot return penniless to 
vacant fields and the ashes of his burned 
house. He must have help. When the 
proper time comes, we can provide him with 
an inexpensive house to live in, seed for his 
fields, oxen and tools to work with, and pro- 
visions to support him until his first crop is 
gathered. This need not be in any way a 
charity. It may be, and should be, a plain, 
business transaction. The assisted farmer 
will repay the value of the advances made, 
and will add a suitable amount for interest. 
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This will be to the farmer a matter of no 
great difficulty, for in ordinary times in Cuba 
farming is a profitable enterprise, owing to 
the extraordinary fertility of the soil. 

This may ultimately become a work of 
reconstruction. If our ideas of charity go 
beyond free soup and old clothes, we shall 
have to undertake the rehabilitation of the 
poor in Cuba when the war is over. We 
may begin it now if we will. 

The return of the reconcentrado will be 
solely a matter of expediency determined by 
the trend of events and the actual working of 
the industrial relief plan. Common sense 
must decide the time and the method for the 
return. 

From my observations in the interior of 
Cuba during most of the month of February 
I can see no real reason why the work of 
actually returning the reconcentrados to their 
homes should not be undertaken immedi- 
ately ; assuming, of course, that the relations 
between the United States and Spain remain 
unchanged. The only condition which the 
Government puts upon the returning recon- 
centrado is that he shall take suitable meas- 
ures to defend his fatm against attack by 
bandits. That means no more than the build- 
ing of a small blockhouse and the arming of 
afew farm laborers. The best proof that I 
can cite that the reconcentrados will be al- 
lowed to return to their homes is the fact that 
some of them have already returned. This 
I know from personal observation. I have 
visited and talked with returned reconcen- 
trados in several places in the interior of 
Cuba. They expressed themselves as feeling 
perfectly safe. They were able to repulse 
roving bandits, and there was nothing else to 
fear. The insurgents were their relatives 
and friends, and the Spaniards were, under 
General Blanco’s military administration, 
their protectors. 

Let us do justice to Spain. Whatever her 
sins in the past, she is now making a sincere 
effort to carry on the war along civilized lines. 
This much we must admit if we allow facts 
tohave any weight inour minds. The policy 
of Weyler was a failure. When Spain real- 
ized it, she recalled Weyler and put a more 
humane man in his place. Weyler’s methods 
were set aside ; his harsh orders were revoked. 
The war against defenseless pacificos ceased. 

But some of the American investigators 
who lately visited Cuba have apparently over- 
looked that important fact. In their reports 
I find very little evidence that they believe 


in the improved methods of warfare carried 
out by General Blanco. The impression one 
gets is that the reconcentrados are still forci- 
bly detained in the fortified towns. It is not 
my purpose to question the opportunities for 
observation placed at the disposal of these 
estimable gentlemen. I merely give the facts 
of Cuba’s condition as I saw them during the 
month of February. My investigation was 
entirely unpremeditated. I traveled alone, 
and made no announcement of my intention. 
Even the gentleman who kindly conducted 
me on horseback through several districts of 
the interior had no idea that I was influenced 
by any motive more serious than a traveler’s 
curiosity. His service was purely of a social 
nature, to some extent the result of a letter 
of introduction from a friend in South Amer- 
ica. As a matter of fact, it was not until | 
had been scouting around the interior of the 
island with him for several days tgat the 
possibilities of administering industrial relief 
in Cuba were plainly revealed to my mind. 

If the condition of the reconcentrados be 
the sole reason for American intervention in 
Cuba, it seems to me that we are nearly a 
year too late. To have a valid excuse on 
that point, we should have interfered when 
Weyler’s order of concentration was in full 
operation. When Weyler made war upon 
helpless women and children, burned their 
houses, and drove them into the towns to die 
by tens of thousands, we did not interfere. 
We did not interfere when worse things took 
place in Armenia. Having refused to inter- 
fere in Cuba at a time when our interference 
might have saved the lives of many, many 
thousands of peaceful reconcentrados, what 
justification have we for interference now, 
when Spain, possibly in response to our pro- 
tests, has changed the method of her warfare 
to conform to the usages of civilized nations ? 
Can we interfere with the sword when we are 
able to interfere with the plow? 

If we are sincere in saying that our desire 
for interference is based on the condition of 
the reconcentrados, let us first take such 
peaceful means as lie at our hand to improve 
that condition. If we fail, through any op- 
position on the part of Spain, in giving 
employment to the reconcentrados, it will be 
time to talk of armed intervention. War 
now would merely cause an increase of suffer- 
ing to the reconcentrados; for not only would 
our own gifts of corn-meal, rice, and medi- 
cines be cut off, but possibly the Spanish 
dole of soup and bread as well. 
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What They are Worth and How They are Taxed 
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lation of the United States lived in cities 

of more than eight thousand inhabit- 
ants; one hundred years later—in 1890—the 
percentage was 29.20; that is, in a gjngle cen- 
tury the proportion of city to country popu- 
lation increased from one-thirtieth to nearly 
one-third. This tendency of population to 
congest in large centers is making municipal 
franchises more valuable than even the pro- 
verbial gold-mine—a fact at once a boon 
and a menace to the people. It is a boon 
that the mere presence of one hundred thou- 
sand or a million people in a given locality 
creates such large public values that a fair 
rental therefor would nearly suffice to defray 
the cost of local government; but it is a 
menace to free government to permit the 
immense value of public franchises to furnish 
constant provocation for forming combina- 
tions of private capital for the specific pur- 
pose of making assaults upon the honesty 
of public officials, In order to make more 
certain their ability to corrupt public offi- 
cers, these combinations of capital have ex- 
tended their operations until now they en- 
force subserviency not only from candidates 
for public office, but also from men engaged 
in professional, mercantile, and journalistic 
pursuits. The rising young attorney may 
have no desire to enter the field of politics, 
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yet, knowing that the most lucrative fees are 
derived from a corporation practice, the ris. 
ing young lawyer is apt to take care not to 
antagonize corporations; and the influential 
newspaper, if not subsidized outright, hesi- 
tates to expose corporations which have the 
financial power to decrease the paper’s adver- 
tising and other revenues. 

The street railways of St. Louis, which 
represent an actual investment of only eight 
and one-half million dollars, are stocked and 
bonded and earn net profits on thirty-eight 
million dollars; the difference between the 
amount of money actually invested and the 
amount upon which five per cent. net profits 
are earned, twenty-nine and one-half millions 
of dollars, represents the value of the St. Louis 
street railway franchise. That franchise is 
intangible property ; it is invisible, yet it is 
as clearly worth twenty-nine and one-half 
millions as though it were land that could be 
surveyed, or cotton or wheat that might be 
weighed or measured. It is equally clear 
that, the public having created that value, to 
the public alone does it rightfully belong. 

The problem of the franchise-seeker is to 
transfer that twenty-nine and one-half millions 
of public property from the pockets of the 
people into the pockets of a private corpor 
tion. In two ways may this be done: 

First. Pay the public the twenty-nine and 
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one-half million dollars which the franchise 
is worth. 

Second. Don’t pay the public anything, 
but get the franchise for nothing by corrupt- 
ing the public’s officers. Or, cheaper still, 
invest a few thousand dollars in primary elec- 
tions, secure in each of the political parties 
the nomination of the corporation’s own tools, 
then, no matter which candidates are elected, 
the public must pay the salaries of the very 
men who give away the public’s property. 
This method saves the franchise-grabber the 
expense of even paying for bribes. 

The trst method is straightforward and 
honesi—but it is expensive. The second is 
dishonest, is a blow at the very roots of 
republican government; but it is the method 
universally adopted, because capital is more 
intent upon making twenty-five per cent. than 
on perpetuating free government. 

The nature of his business requires the St. 
Louis street railway capitalist to use public 
property worth twenty-nine and one-half mill- 
ion dollars; but why pay that sum for it and 
net only five per cent., when twenty-three per 
cent. net can be made by spending a few 
thousand dollars at primaries and electing 
men who will give him, free of charge, that 
franchise worth twenty-nine and one-half mill- 
ions of dollars ? 

With so princely a sum at stake, there is 
small cause for surprise to learn that Mr. 
Capitalist is ready at any time to spend 
$50,000 or $100,000 to elect his own tools, or 
to prevent the election of any man known to 
favor the sale of municipal franchises. 

If we leave aside the question of morals 
and good government, and consider the mat- 
ter from a mere sordid standpoint, private 
corporations can well afford to spend sums 
which in themselves seem fabulous in order 
to control public elections or corrupt city 
officials; for, from the mere standpoint of 
dollars and cents, it is evident that even a 
million dollars expended in dictating nomina- 
tions and securing elections is profitably 
spent when the return therefor is a franchise 
worth twenty-nine and one-half million dollars. 

For many years the owner of a St. Louis 
street railway company in St. Louis was the 
head of the Central Committee of a political 
party; his campaign contributions were fre- 
quent and large; but that the bread he cast 
upon the waters was doubly and trebly re- 
turned may be inferred from the fact that, 
although his road pays nineteen per cent. net 
on the capital actually invested, and five per 
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cent. net on its “watered”’ fictitious value of 
$4,440,000, it is made by the people’s un- 
faithful tax officials to pay taxes on only 
$622,630, or less than one-seventh of its real 
value. 

In April, 1897, when the writer received 
the Democratic nomination for Mayor of St. 
Louis on a platform pledged to the sale and 
taxation of municipal franchises, the street 
railway magnates immediately put forth two 
candidates—one as a Republican, the other 
as an Independent Democrat; then it mat- 
tered not to them which of the two was 
elected; either was ready to serve their 
purpose. 

They are said to have spent one hundred 
thousand dollars upon the election. If they 
spent no more, they made an excellent invest- 
ment; for example: 

The Lindell street railway, whose Vice- 
President was Chairman of the Campaign 
Committee of one of the railway mayoralty 
candidates, and who is said personally to 
have contributed $10,000 to secure his elec- 
tion, is made to pay taxes on only $769,720, 
although the same Lindell railway company 
is paying its owners five per cent. net on 
seven million dollars. 

Another street railway, whose principal 
owner headed the delegation of one of the 
railway candidates, is,made to pay taxes 
on less than a seventh of its real value. 

Still another railway President, who owns 
and operates seventy-six miles of road in St. 
Louis, makes oath that he has but thirty-four 
miles. The other forty-two miles are on the 
streets of St. Louis, to be seen and measured 
by any man; but municipal officers, knowing 
the power of the street railways to dictate 
nominations, remain conveniently blind, and, 
for taxation purposes, those forty-two miles 
of track are as though they did not exist. 

The law imposes a twenty-five-dollar vehi- 
cle tax on every vehicle in St. Louis, includ- 
ing street-cars. It is a matter of common 
occurrence for some poor peddler to be sent 
to the workhouse for failing to pay his vehi- 
cle license, but the public has yet to learn of 
a single street railway officer who has been 
prosecuted, or who has been even asked to 
pay upon street-cars the thousands of dollars 
of vehicle licenses legally due the city of St. 
Louis. In 1895 the assessors had no trouble 
in finding 1,480 cars, but the city collector in 
the same year required the street railway 
companies to pay the street-car vehicle tax 
upon only 714 cars, 
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The street railways of St. Louis are 
stocked and bonded at $175,500 a mile; they 
earn net dividends upon that figure; but 
when the roads were made to pay taxes on 
$15,000 a mile—less than one-tenth of their 
real value—the President of one of the roads 
got himself placed on the Board of Assessors 
and reduced the assessment on his road to 
$9,000 a mile. 

On the one hand, one hundred thousand 
dollars to elect their tools; on the other hand, 
the privilege of using free of charge public 
property worth twenty-nine and one-half 
millions of dollars, the privilege of avoiding 
the payment of taxes on ninety per cent. of 
their property, the privilege of violating the 
law and refusing to pay the twenty-five-dollar 
vehicle tax legally due on each street-car— 
surely, with such a balance-sheet before him, 
Mr. Capitalist can but think his $100,000 
well expended, and undoubtedly he will con- 
tinue to make such expenditures as long as 
they bring such handsome returns. 

In a book written for the information and 
guidance of street railway investors, Mr. Ed- 
ward Higgins points out the peculiar ele- 
ments of safety in street railway investments. 
The street railway company can demand and 
receive time in which to pay for its cables, 
electric power plants, track, etc.; but the 
thousands who owe the street railways pay 
on the spot. “No nickel, no ride,” is the 
company’s motto. 

A merchant, a lawyer, a doctor, a manu- 
facturer, may have a hundred, perhaps a thou- 
sand, competitors; in the nature of things, 
street railways can scarcely have one compet- 
itor. The cost of operating a street railway 
does not materially increase with the increase 
of population, but increase of population 
brings a rich and ever-swelling volume of 
money into the coffers of its owner; the 
profits become so large that the owner does 
not declare the rate per cent. which he 
receives on his investment; in order to con- 
ceal his real profit he protests that he has 
invested more than he really has, and covers 
up his profits by “watered” stock and 
bonds. 

The St. Louis “ Globe-Democrat” of Janu- 
ary 28, 1898, in making some important dis- 
closures on this point, relates how the annual 
statements prepared for street railway stock- 
holders are chained to a table in the office of 
the street railway company, where they can be 
seen by the stockholders only on the day of 
the annual election. The stockholders are 
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pledged to secrecy; as a result of this pledge 
and of the chaining to a table of the direct- 
ors’ statement, it is rarely possible to obtain 
an official report as to the actual net earnings 
of a street railway. But, either by chance or 
by some peculiar newspaper enterprise, the 
annual report made on Tuesday, January 25, 
1898, by the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Street Railway Company of St. Louis 
was obtained and published by the “ Globe- 
Democrat” on January 28, 1898. From this 
report, chained to a table, meant to be secret, 
and made over the signature of the President 
of the road for the exclusive benefit of stock- 
holders, it is shown that the Cass Avenue and 
Northern Central Street Railway of St. Louis, 
which is assessed and pays the people taxes 
on only $413,270, earned in 1897 22.33 per 
cent. on $848,950, the amount of capital actu- 
ally invested in the road. The President and 
Board of Directors confess to the road’s hay- 
ing earned in 1897 8.45 per cent. net on its 
“outstanding” stock, or 5 per cent. net on 
$3,804,640 ; that is to say, 5 per cent. net 
was earned on four and a half times the sum 
of money actually invested; and 45 per cent. 
net was earned in a single year upon the 
amount at which the road is assessed and 
upon which it pays the people taxes.- The 
road’s operating expenses are stated to be 
59.9 per cent. of the gross’ receipts. 

When the Yerkes cable road in Chicago 
proved so immensely profitable that shares 
of $100 face value were quoted in the stock 
market at $500, the public became restive; 
people began to think that these 500-per- 
cent. profits were the result, not of the energy 
or ability of the street railway managers, but 
of the privileges which the citizens of Chicago 
conferred on the street railway company by 
permitting it to monopolize the city’s streets. 
Since the people create those profits, why 
should not the people receive them ? 

Had this object-lesson been permitted to 
remain long in view, it might have proved 
difficult to prevent the public from becoming 
aroused to the importance of the problem— 
and, once aroused, even the most liberal 
expenditure of money to pack conventions 
and dictate the nomination of subservient 
tools might have failed in its purpose. 

The astute railway managers realized their 
mistake in not following the example of the 
other street railway systems of the country, 
which long since adopted the rule of making 
the “water” in their stock keep pace with 
their increased earnings in order that apparent 
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profits might be reduced to a low per cent. 
or even obliterated altogether. 

Hastening to correct his mistake, Mr. 
Yerkes invested $50 or $100 in white linen 
paper, had it run through a printing-press, 
then passed his hundred dollars’ worth of linen 
paper for a number of millions of dollars of 
bonds. It isa marvelously simple thing to take 
a few pounds of white paper, run it through 
the press, and call it a million dollars of bonds ; 
and if the profits continue to increase so that 
net dividends are earned even on this white- 
paper investment, why, just buy some more 
white paper and make another visit to the 
printer. This is what was done in Chicago; 
it is what was done, and is being done, in 
every large city in America. Mr. Yerkes’s 
street railway shares are no longer selling at 
five times their face value, because the injec- 
tion of water was so copious that profits dis- 
appeared—a fact which the poor but patriotic 
managers are now loudly proclaiming as a 
ground for their recent petition to Governor 
Tanner to callanextra session of the Illinois 
Legislature for the purpose of extending for 
ninety-nine years the street railway franchise 
of Chicago. Poor street railway owners! 
It is so hard not to earn net dividends on 
ten millions of dollars of bonds, even though 
those bonds did cost only the hundred or so 
dollars spent for printing, that the public 
reed not be surprised should Governor Tan- 
ner put Illinois to the expense of an extra 
legislative session in order to grant new 
privileges and bestow free of charge more 
public property upon the suffering street 
railway corporations. 

The street railways of St. Louis represent 
an actual investment of $8,415,360; in 1895— 
the last year for which figures are at hand— 
the net income of these companies was 
$1,962,468, which is 23.32 per cent. upon the 
capital actually invested. Not wishing the 
public to know that public privileges were 
enabling private corporations to earn 23.32 
per cent. net a year, the handy printer was 
called in, and, at the expense of a few hundred 
dollars for white paper, the apparent capital 
invested in St. Louis street railways was 
increased to $37,987,000. Even upon this 
fictitious investment the companies earn five 
per cent. net, with the prospect of a constant 
and rapid increase—consequently it is cur- 
rently reported that the “ capitalization” of 
the St. Louis street railways is to be increased 
‘0 fifty million dollars. To convert white 
paper into this extra twelve millions of dollars 
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of bonds will cost a hundred or so dollars, 
but the street railway owners are ready to 
make this sacrifice rather than let the public 
be annoyed at the thought of private corpora- 
tions receiving twenty-three per cent. divi- 
dends upon public property. 

The foregoing remarks are confined to 
street railways simply because the writer 
happens to have at hand the facts and figures 
bearing upon that particular class of corpora- 
tions; the same reasoning, however, applies 
to all forms of natural monopolies—water, 
gas, wharves, telephone, electric light plants, 
telegraph, etc. No matter for what purpose 
the monopoly of a street is granted, that 
monopoly is extremely valuable. 

The discoveries of the last few years have 
reduced the cost of making gas to less than 
halt the former cost, but the benefits arising 
from these scientific discoveries do not go to 
the people; they go to private companies, 
which continue to charge one dollar for gas 
that even at fifty cents would net the makers 
a steady and handsome dividend. Every one 
understands the influence wielded by money 
in buying delegations and packing conven- 
tions; so all-powerful is wealth at primary 
conventions that a man who does not openly 
advocate corporations, or who does not con- 
vince them that he is a “safe” man, has no 
more chance of nomination and election than 
the proverbial snowball in—Yuma, Arizona. 

It may be argued that if a nominating bal- 
lot system were adopted, or if the great body 
of the people would only come out at the 
primaries, it would be impossible for “ bosses ” 
constantly to effect the selection of officers 
subservient to that class of corporations which . 
thrives and fattens on city franchises. // 
these things were done, the evil would doubt- 
less be at least partly remedied; but, in the 
opinion of the writer, the quickest and surest 
remedy is to make it no longer to the interest 
of capital to manipulate primaries and dictate 
the selection of unworthy public officers. 

This can be done by municipal ownership 
and operation of all natural monopolies. 
True, incompetent and even dishonest men 
may still be elected to office, but the utmost 
extravagance in the management of any of 
these natural monopolies could scarcely entail 
as great loss to the public as results from 
the present system of giving away, free of 
charge, franchises often worth millions of 
dollars. 

Under municipal direction the superintend- 
ent of a street railway, for political reasons, 
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may pay extravagant wages or employ an 
unnecessary number of men, but it is hardly 
probable, even under the spoils system, that 
the extra cost of operation would amount to 
a tenth of the sums which the public now 
loses because of the reckless manner in 
which unfaithful officials give gratis valuable 
public franchises to private corporations. 

Let the organic law of municipal corpora- 
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tions forbid city legislators giving franchises 
on any terms to private persons; then there 
will be no incentive for the immense combi- 
nations of capital which now exist in ever, 
large city, and which, by corrupting municipal 
politics, have led such conservative observers 
as Dr. Shaw and Professor Bryce to declare 
the governments of America’s large cities 
conspicuous and lamentable failures. 


The Life and Letters of Paul 
XV.—The Epistle to the Philippians 
By Lyman Abbott 


and arrested because he was mobbed, 

and then brought before the judge, 
and, finding little hope of justice, had taken 
an appeal, as a Roman citizen had a right to 
do, to Cesar. He had been put on board a 
government vessel for Rome. He had taken 
a long and dangerous passage—dangerous in 
the winter season, and proving itself especially 
dangerous in his case. He had come up to 
Rome a prisoner inbonds. He had appealed 
to Cesar, and more depended on the appeal 
than his own personal liberty; for he stood 
for religious freedom. Up to this time relig- 
ious freedom had been recognized in imperial 
Rome. The various religions of the various 
provinces had been suffered to live, and to pro- 
claim their tenets ; there had been no govern- 
mental persecution of any of them; and Paul 
stood for this right to preach the religion 
which he himself professed. But the case 
dragged, as cases will even in our time. For 
two years he remained in Rome a prisoner, 
though with liberties. Part of the time he 
appears to have been chained to a soldier to 
prevent his escape; part of the time he went, 
as it were, on parole and lived in his own 
hired house, and men came to him and he 
instructed them in the principles of the Gos. 
pel of Christ. 

It was at this time that he wrote the Epistle 
to the Philippians. It is of all the Epistles 
the least a treatise, except that very short 
letter, which is hardly more than a note, called 
the Letter to Philemon. It contains no dis- 
tinct theological doctrine, though it is theo- 
logical as everything which Paul wrote was 
theological—that is, pervaded with a deep 
religious spirit formulated in theological state- 
ments. The Philippians had sent him what 
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I may call a missionary box as a token of 
their affection, and as a provision for his 
supposed needs. His letter is a letter of per- 
sonal thanks to them for this remembrance 
of him. 

In it, more than in any other of his Epis- 
tles, we see the heart of Paul—his inmost life. 
Says Lightfoot, “It is the noblest reflection 
of Paul’s personal character and spiritual il- 
lumination, his large sympathies, his womanly 
tenderness, his delicate courtesy.” To the 
same effect is Sabatier: “These pages were 
written from a single inspiration. We may 
add that they do not so much exhibit the 
Apostle’s theological creed as the feelings of 
his heart and the maturity of his religious life. 
There is here a wealth of Christian experience, 
a fullness of faith, a strength and delicacy of 
affection, which remind us of the finest chap- 
ters in the second letter to the Corinthians. 
There is the same overflowing inner life; 
only prolonged meditations have deepened, 
calmed, and matured it.” Equally explicit, 
and not less eloquent, is the witness of our 
own great American scholar, Dr. McGiffert, 
of Union Theological Seminary: “The whole 
Epistle, in fact, with its warm expression of 
affection, with its hearty recognition of the 
devotion of the Philippians and with its un- 
affected gratitude for their liberality, com- 
bined with its kindly and yet frank and ear- 
nest admonitions, furnishes one of the most 
charming illustrations we have of the Apos- 
tle’s personal character, and of the closeness 
of the ties which bound him and his coevals 
together.” 

It is not easy to phrase such a letter in 
words other than those in which the writer 
himself has phrased it. It is not possible 
to reformulate it, as one can reformulate 
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theology, in different and modern language. 
We must try to see what his life has been, 
what his present circumstances are, and then 
turn to the Epistle itself and read in his own 
words some of these utterances which express 
his heart’s inner life. 

It is twenty-eight or thirty years since 
Paul’s conversion. They have been years 
full of hardship and disappointment. When 
he was first converted, with the enthusiasm of 
ayoung convert he thought that he had but to 
expound his faith and the Pharisees, of whom 
he was one, would accept it. He argued with 
the Lord that Jerusalem was the place for his 
ministry, because the Pharisees knew him, 
understood his prejudices, and would listen 
to his message. Hard as his experience and 
bitter as his disappointment were, he never 
seems to have gotten over this sanguine faith 
inman. Whenever he went into a new city he 
always went into the synagogue first, always 
preached to the Jews first, always seems to 
have expected that they would hear him, and 
to have suffered a new disappointment when 
they refused. One cannot but admire this 
hopefulness, that nothing can discourage, 
nothing can overthrow. 

Twenty-eight or thirty years have passed 
by, and Israel, whom he so loves that he 
says, “I could almost be willing to be ac- 
cursed from Christ myself if I could only 
_ bring them to know him and to love him,” 
still rejects the Christ and will none of him. 
But it is not alone in the old Church which 
he has left that he is disappointed ; in the 
new which he has entered he is also disap- 
pointed. From the very first he was looked 
upon with suspicion. The disciples knew 
him only as one who had persecuted them, 
and feared that he was pretending conver- 
sion that he might get into their conventicles 
and the better carry on his persecution. He 
knew none of them, he says, by face, except 
one or two. Even the leaders looked at him 
askance. If he withstood Peter to his face, 
Peter withstood him to his face also. James 
was doubtful about his course, and coun- 
seled him to take a different one—counsel to 
which in one unwise moment he yielded, 
bringing disaster into his life. This faction 
in the Christian Church which looked on 
him with suspicion never ceased while Paul 
lived, nor for many years after. Wherever 
he went he was followed by Judaizing Chris- 
tians, who could not understand his Gospel 
and who vigorously antagonized it. It is not 
tasy to stand in a Christian pulpit and preach 
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a.Christian Gospel and believe that you are 
interpreting the Christ, and have brethren of 
your own in the church think that you are 
undermining faith and destroying it, and mis- 
understand and misreport and misrepresent 
you. This was Paul’s experience at a time 
when the opportunities for correcting misap- 
prehension were far less than in our own 
time. 

Disappointed in the Christian Church, he 
was again and again disappointed in his ex- 
pectation from the Gentiles. He looked out 
upon its darkness and its misery, and he 
felt sure that he had a faith which, if he 
could put it into the hearts of the children 
of men, would revolutionize the world, dis- 
sipate the darkness, take away the misery, 
emancipate mankind, bring in the kingdom >of 
God. But in this also he was disappointed. 
Athens laughed at him. Corinth listened, 
for the most part, contemptuously, and went 
back to its worldliness. Philippi persecuted 
him. Ephesus mobbed his companions, and 
would have mobbed him could they have 
gotten at him. His auditors among the 
pagans were gathered from the poorer and 
lower classes. You see, he said, not many rich, 
not many wise, not many noble, are called. 
He was, as Coleridge has said, one of the 
finest gentlemen of whom history gives any 
record; not without some means; a man of 
culture; of fine education; who had added 
to education that culture which travel brings ; 
and yet his constituency were the poor, the 
outcast, the ignorant, the despised, the freed- 
man and the slave. There was very little in 
the people whom he knew from whom he 
could draw life. 

Moreover, his own churches, those which 
had grown up under his ministry, turned 
against him. Again and again the planting 
of his own hands he saw perverted or cor- 
rupted. He had been received by the Gala- 
tians with enthusiasm; and he had seen 
them dropping away from him, suspecting 
his motives and abandoning his ministry, 
and going back into Judaism. He had been 
welcomed by enthusiastic disciples in Cor- 
inth; and he had seen them dividing into 
sects, and himself traduced by missionaries 
who undermined his authority and ques- 
tioned his motives. He had been so aroused 
with indignation that once he started to 
go back to Corinth, by his own personal 
presence to do battle to those who had 
misrepresented and misreported, and then 
stopped because he did not quite dare to 
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trust his temper under the circumstances. He 
had seen corruption enter into the churches 
of Ephesus and Colosse; he had seen them 
turned away from the simplicity which was 
in the Lord Jesus Christ by the Orientalism 
which had been imported from Alexandria, 
and under its influence a mongrel religion 
grow up—polytheistic and pantheistic, lack- 
ing the simplicity of the Hebrew faith. 
And these were the churches he had him- 
self established. Sometimes the question 
must have come upon him whether anything 
he had done would stand after he had left. 
« The care of the churches which comes upon 
me daily,” he puts as the climax of all the 
burdens which he bore. 

And yet there was a still heavier burden. 
Disappointed in his own people, disappointed 
in the Christian Church, disappointed in the 
instability of the pagans, disappointed in the 
recreancy and the apostasy of the churches 
which he had himself established, he was dis- 
appointed in his own spiritual hopes. He 
had fully believed that Jesus Christ would 
come in a very little while. He had looked 
for his return from month to month, from 
day today. He had entered on his mission 
with a strong faith that the Lord was about 
to establish by power the kingdom of God on 
the earth, and he had thought that the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ was the attestation and 
evidence that he would so come and would 
overthrow the imperial Romanism and estab- 
lish the kingdom of God in its place. But 
the days had lengthened into months and the 
months into years, and the years into more 
than twoscore years, and still there was no 
sign of his coming. Hope deferred might 
well have made the heart sick. He no longer 
looked for the coming of the Lord and the 
establishment of the kingdom in his own time. 

Then hope had taken a new form: the 
hope that Rome, imperial Rome, would itself 
become a Christian power. Four centuries 
later it did; but four centuries is a long while 
to wait. Paul had hoped to live to see the 
day when Rome would become a Christian 
empire. And now he was beginning to ques- 
tion whether he should even be permitted to 
give the message of this Christ in the Roman 
Empire. Theclouds of approaching persecu- 
tion were gathering upon the horizon, the 
mutterings of the coming storm could be dis- 
tinctly heard, while he stands in Rome for 
that liberty which up to that time never had 
been denied. And he was alone; a prisoner; 
part of the time chained to a soldier compan- 
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ion; forsaken by others ; his own companions 
scattered. Alone. Uncertain as to the issue 
of the trial; wondering whether it would end 
in death, not only to him, but to the liberty of 
the Gospel; or in his emancipation and in 
a larger liberty and a larger opportunity. 
What is more likely to take the life out of 
man than this perplexity and uncertainty ? 
Already his prophetic vision forecast the 
future. He saw—he could not have failed to 
see—and this Epistle to the Philippians gives 
us hints that he saw—that the Judaistic fac- 
tion which had followed him all his life was 
about to triumph over him. It would en- 
throne itself in Rome. If imperial Rome be- 
came Christian Rome, Christian Rome would 
also become imperial Rome; the Christianity 
which would center itself there would not be a 
gospel of liberty ; it would be a law proceeding 
from a human head and enforced by human 
pains and penalties. The shadow of this fear 


crossed his path and added to his sadness. 
Disappointed in his own people; suspected 
in the Christian Church; more than once 
deserted by the churches which he had 
founded; disappointed in his own earlier 
faith of Christ's speedy coming; beginning 


to question whether he would not be disap- 
pointed in his second expectation of the 
conversion of the Roman Empire; alone, 
imprisoned ; forbidden the liberty of action in 
which such a soul as his finds relief; and al- 
ready beginning to foreshadow defeat in that 
which was vital to him—the liberty where- 
with Christ makes free—he writes this letter 
to the Philippians. It records Paul’s relig- 
ion under trial. It would not have been 
strange if such a man in such circumstances 
should have written a letter like the Forty- 
second and Forty-thirad Psalms. It would 
not be strange if in this letter was fourd 
hope struggling with despair in the alternate 
cry, ““O God, my soul is cast down within 
me!” and the answer, “I shall yet trust in 
him who is my God.” What do we find? 

I thank my God upon every remembrance of 
you, always in every prayer of mine for you all 
making request with joy. 

This is the opening: Joy—thanks. And 
this #zotif of this symphony runs through it 
all: 

“IT thank my God” and I make “ request with 
joy” for your fellowship in the gospel from the 
first day until now; being confident of this very 
thing, that he which hath begun a good work in 
you will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ: 
even as itis meet for me to think this of you 
all, because I have you in my heart; inasmuch 
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as both in my bonds, and in the defense and 
confirmation of the gospel, ye all are partakers 
of my grace. For God is my record, how greatly 
I long after you all in the bowels of Jesus Christ. 
And this I pray, that your love may abound yet 
more and more in knowledge and in all judg- 
ment; that ye may approve things that are ex- 
cellent; that ye may be sincere and without of- 
fense till the day of Christ; being filled with the 
fruits of righteousness, which are by Jesus Christ, 
unto the glory and praise of God. 

Joy, joy, joy—this song sings through this 
letter from beginning to end. This is the 
song of the Apostle whom one might well 
expect to have been discouraged, ready, if 
not to abandon hope, to cling to it with de- 
spair. He has told the Corinthians that the 
last enemy to be destroyed is death; the last 
enemy has been destroyed for him. He 
fears him no longer. 

For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain. 
But if I live in the flesh, this is the fruit of my 
labor: yet what I shall choose I wot not. For 
Lam in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to 
depart, and to be with Christ; which is far bet- 
ter: nevertheless to abide in the flesh is more 
needful for you. ‘ 

I have stood by the bedside of men who 
wished to die, and who, coming back to life 
again, saw recovery as a defeat; and I have 
stood by the bedside of men who wished not 
to die, and to whom the going was like a 
crucifixion. But here is a man who, when 
death knocks at his door, says, Come in and 
I will rejoice; stay out and I willrejoice; for 
to live and continue in my work is good, but 
to depart and be with Christ is still better. 
He tells the Philippians what is Christian life 
and Christian character in a passage which 
is often quoted for its doctrinal bearing on 
the person of Christ, but which, as Paul 
used it, is chiefly an exposition of what should 
be the spirit of the Christian : 

Let this mind be in you, which was also in 
Christ Jesus: who, being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God: 
but made himself of no reputation, and took 
upon him the form of a servant, and was made 
in the hkeness of men: and being found in 
fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and be- 
came obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross. 

This the mind—not to count even equality 
with God a prize to be seized upon; ready to 
step down from any office or any rank, how 
high soever it be, in order to serve others ; 
ready to empty one’s self of scholarship, 
wisdom, place, honor, emoluments, so that by 
emptying himself he may fill others. Easy 
to preach; rfot so easy to live. But when 
one has this life, then he can say, as Paul 
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says a little later, “I know both how to be 
abased and how to abound.” That is a diffi- 
cult knowledge. There are some men who 
know how to be abased and walk in humility ; 
there are some men who know how to abound 
and walk in wealth and largeness of life ; but 
to know how to go from the valley to the 
mountain top and from the mountain top 
back into the valley again, and go singing all 
the time, alike in fog and sunshine, alike in 
darkness and light—who knows this secret, 
save him who has the mind which was in that 
One who emptied himself and was made in 
the form of a servant? and where in human 
history will you find the man who shows more 
of this mind of Christ Jesus than this Apostle 
Paul? And yet he does not count himself 
to have it, he only counts himself eagerly to 
desire it: 

But what things were gain to me, those I 
counted loss for Christ. Yea doubtless, and I 
count all things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord: for whom 
[ have suffered the loss of all things, and do 
count them but dung, that I may win Christ. 
And be found in him, not having mine own 
righteousness, which is of the law, but that which 
is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness 
which is of God by faith: that I may know him, 
and the power of his resurrection, and the fellow- 


ship of his sufferings, being made conformable 
unto his death. 


Do you observe the strange climax? First, 
the power of his resurrection; next, the fel- 
lowship in his suffering ; last of all, conform- 
ity to his death—this the highest, this the 
most desired. 


If by any means I might attain unto the. resur- 
rection of thedead. Notas though I had already 
attained, either were already perfect: but I fol- 
Jow after, if that I may apprehend that for which 
also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus. Breth- 
ern, I count not myself to have apprehended : 
but this one thing I do, forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, I press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus. 

As Matthew sat at the receipt of customs, 
and Christ came and touched him on the 
shoulder and said, “ Follow me,” and he left 
his table and followed, so Paul conceives 
himself as sitting in the market-place, and 
the Christ coming and touching him and 
saying, “ Follow me,” and he rising up to 
follow him. Yet he always follows a fleeing 
Christ; always drawing nearer, yet always 
seeing Christ still on beyond ; always hearing 
the voice crying to him, “ Onward! onward! 
forward! forward!” rejoicing even in the 
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dangers and the failures and the disappoint- 
ments, because out of them grows a larger, 
a richer, a diviner life. 

Do we not wish that Paul had told us how 
we might enlarge this life of ours; how in 
our poverty, in our imperfect Christian expe- 
rience, we might grow into the larger, richer 
life? These words, “ Have faith in Christ,” 
have almost lost their meaning; they are too 
conventional; we do not understand; we 
want some plain, practical, simple directions 


how to cultivate in ourselves this life that 


will rejoice in wrestling, in conflict, in disap- 
pointment, and in sorrow; that shall follow 
on and never attain, and yet always rejoice to 
follow on! Paul gives it to his friends and 
readers : 

Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report; if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things. Those things, 
which ye have both learned, and received, and 
heard, and seen in me, do: and the God of peace 
shall be with you. 

Look out, he says, upon this world. You 
may look on its bad side, its cruel side, its 
shameful side, but there are other things to 
see. There are pure things and honorable 
things, there are glorious things and heroic 
things; there are noble sides to human 
nature and splendid sides to human life. 
Look on those things, think on those things, 
feed on those things, and then, thinking, 
feeding, looking, seeing, do those things, and 
the peace of God shall dwell with you. 


Paul is acquitted. The right to preach 
the Gospel is triumphant. And he goes his 
way, and travels as far west as Spain, preach- 
ing; and comes back again ; and three or four 
or five years later is rearrested and brought 
again to Rome. The era of cruel persecu- 
tion has set in, and the charge against Nero 
of setting fire to Rome, Nero has determined 
to escape by putting it upon the Christians. 
Paul is brought to trial, and there is no 
offense found in him, save only this, that he is 
a Christian. And now he has no hope—or 
shall I rather say, no fear ?—of acquittal; now 
he sees that presently he shall indeed depart 
and be with Christ, which is far better; and 
he sums up the whole biography of his life, 
all his past, and the whole prophecy of his 
life, all its forelooking, in one luminous sen- 
tence in his second letter to Timothy: “1 
have fought a good fight, I have finished the 
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course, I have kept the faith; henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which God the righteous Saviour will 
give to me, and not to me only, but to all 
them that love his appearing.” 
of Paul’s theology is summed up in that last 
parting word of his to his friends in Jesus 
Christ. Life is a battle—fight it bravely, 
life a course—run it eagerly; life a faith- 
keeping—hold it firmly; but do not think to 
win the righteousness by your battle, by your 
race, or by your faith-keeping: God will give 
it to you; it is his free gift, if you simply 
love him and wish to see him. 


Bacchylides 


By George Meason Whicher 


Fair star, new-risen to our wondering eyes, 
With brighter glory from thy long eclipse! 
Poet, imprisoned in dead centuries ! 
Some god unlocks thy music now, and 
strips 
The seal of envious silence from thy lips; 
And we are fain to hear thy wakening melo- 
dies. 


Thou comest from the darkness of the tomb 
To sing once more the happy olden time— 
Victors and heroes, youth and youth’s fair 
bloom, 
The joy of life in manhood’s golden prime— 
And I, of alien speech and harsher clime, 
Listen, and lose a while life’s endless fret and 
fume. 


Thus in a sunset isle, long ages gone, 
Some shepherd, telling ‘neath the ilex-trees 
The straying sheep that browsed an upland 
lawn, 
Marked with wide eyes across the purple 
seas 
Odysseus’ long-lost bark before the breeze 
Glide ghostlike from the glooms of Ocean 
toward the dawn. 


And straight forgot his silly flock a space 
In marvel of the strange return from death, 
While to the harbor-mouth he ran a pace 
To hear their tale with wistful indrawn 
breath: 
And aye mine eyes are dimmed with 
dreams (he saith) 
Of that far land where bide the dead heroic 
race. 


The whole ° 
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Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending March 25. 
Prices will be found under the head of Books Received 
in the preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly 
report of current literature will be supplemented by fuller 
reviews of the more important works.] 


LITERATURE 

Some years ago Professor Calvin Thomas, 
of the University of Michigan, published an 
edition of the first part of Goethe’s “ Faust.” 
This edition was so illuminative, by reason of 
the editor's ample and original introduction 
and notes, that it quickly attained_a foremost 
place. Professor Thomas has now published 
an edition of the Second Part of Goethe's 
Faust. This volume appears in the same 
convenient form as its predecessor, and the 
editing shows the same scholarly intelligence. 
It is safe to say that no earnest student of 
German and of Goethe can read this new 
second half of “ Faust” without finding that 
many misconceptions are largely removed. 
The notion that the second part of the great 
drama was, on the one hand, a mass of alle- 
gories, on the other “a senile afterthought,” 
has persisted too long. There are incon- 
gtuities in the second part, but no Faust- 
lover questions the essential solidarity of the 
poem in its entirety. In putting forth this 
edition Professor Thomas has helped the 
cause of good literature. (D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston.) 

Mr. George Gissing’s Charles Dickens : A 
Critical Study, is thoroughly sound and in- 
teresting in analysis and appreciation. Cor- 
dial in recognition of the great novelist’s 
power and genius, it is also eminently discrim- 
inating. There is nothing carping, small, or 
sneering in Mr. Gissing’s treatment. He 
studies Dickens as the product of a past social 
condition, as the exponent of a now by-gone 
England. What the novelist owed to circum- 
stance, what to native genius, what to literary 
tradition, what to personal history—all this 
is carefully differentiated. Dickens‘s merits 
and faults in construction, characterization, 
narration, humor, satire, pathos, style, art, 
moral purpose, are analyzed and illustrated 
fully, and usually convincingly, though here 
and there one feels thata pet theory is being 
pushed too far. Himself a skilled novelist, 
Mr. Gissing’s knowledge of the technique of 
fiction jis large. Hewritesthere with acute- 





ness but also with warm sympathy. The 
book is well worth reading with care. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York.) 

The opinion, entertained by many persons, 
that Wordsworth became in mature life a 
renegade from his early convictions on politi- 
cal and religious subjects, is effectively met 
by letting him speak for himself. Mr. Will- 
iam Hale White’s Examination of the Charge 
of Apostasy against Wordsworth follows 
this method in its arrangement of pertinent 
passages from Wordsworth’s prose and po- 
etry. It should stand on every shelf where 
Wordsworth stands. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York.) 


NOVELS AND TALES 


The Children of the Sea, by Joseph Con- 
rad, is extraordinary in the vividness of its 
pictures of sailors and sea-life. It is not a 
novel in the ordinary sense; it is romantic 
only in its treatment of the vast forces of ex- 
ternal nature; it is not at all humorous; but 
it strangely fascinates and holds the atten- 
tion. The description of a typical forecastle 
at the beginning of a voyage, the story of 
the struggle of ship and storm, the paying 
off of the sailors at the end of the voyage, 
make three of the strongest scenes in the 
book. In these, and indeed throughout, one 
feels that for almost the first time in fiction a 
true and exact account is afforded of fore- 
castle life in all its ignorance, wretchedness, 
courage, endurance, and moral weakness. 
There are half a dozen characters drawn 
who are absolutely typical and yet distinctly 
individual. Perhaps the general impression 
left is a trifle gloomy; certainly the book 
affords an odd contrast to Mr. Jacobs’s less 
realistic but highly amusing stories of sailors’ 
pranks which have been so widely read of 
late. (Dodd, Mead & Co, New York.) 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have added 
to the new editions which they are importing 
Dickens’s Great Expectations and A Tale 
of Two Cities, volumes three to five, inclusive, 
of The Spectator, and The Heart of Midio- 
thian, in two volumes, in the Temple Edition. 

Helen Choate Prince's new story, Aé the 
Sign of the Silver Crescent, concerns itself 
chiefly with a young American art student in 
France, with the family of a Symbolist poet, 
with a rich Jew who marries a woman of the 
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old aristocracy for money, with a country curé 
who curiously unites unscrupulousness with 
passionate devotion to the Church, and with 
the energetic mistress of a small French inn. 
The story is not a pleasant one, nor are most 
of the people concerned in it agreeable, 
though there are some charming exceptions. 
It is skillfully rather than convincingly told. 
It shows throughout very clever workman- 
ship; the dexterity of a hand which has been 
well trained, and which is very intelligently 
directed. The character-drawing is at times 
strong, and shows insight. Aside of French 
life is presented which no one could under- 
stand or portray without a good deal of 
quickness and perception, The story leaves 
the reader, however, with the feeling that it is 
clever rather than vital. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston.) 

The Beetle is a sensational and in every 
way preposterous novel by Richard Marsh. 
A glance at the frontispiece illustration is 
sufficient warning of the character of the 
book. (Mansfield, New York.) 


BIOGRAPHY 


Ida Comstock Below’s Eugene Field in 
His Home is a warm, generous personal 
tribute to one of the most genial and delight- 
ful of men. It is a very intimate treatment, 
not only of Mr. Field, but of his children and 
family. A good many readers will question 
its taste. It must be said, however, that if 
there is any writer of whom such disclosures 
may be made without violence to taste it is 
the author of those charming songs of child- 
hood, which show such simplicity of nature 
and warmth of heart. (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York.) 

We think we are not mistaken in saying 
that a large number of appreciative readers 
will enjoy many pleasant to-morrows over the 
agreeable pages of Colonel Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson’s Cheerful Yesterdays. The 
volume consists of the various chapters of 
autobiographical reminiscences which have 
appeared serially in the “ Atlantic Monthly.” 
They fully deserve the permanence of book 
form, for Colonel Higginson speaks not only 
with a charm of style, but with the authority 
of a man who has played a prominent part 
in the literary, military, political, social, and 
educational history of this country during the 
past fifty years. The volume stands a trying 
test of a book of its character—it is delight- 
ful to read aloud. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston.) 


POEMS 

The new edition of Poems by William 
Ernest Henley (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York) contains “A Book of Verses ” 
and “London Voluntaries,” the first pub- 
lished in 1888, the second in 1892-3, and pre- 
sents, therefore, Mr. Henley’s verse in its 
entirety in the form in which he wishes it to 
remain in the hands of his readers. For 
vigor, directness, frankness, and force, Mr. 
Henley stands at the head of contemporary 
English writers of verse. He has two great 
gifts—the etcher’s power of throwing out- 
lines into sharp relief, and the lyric poet's 
power of pure song. His view of life is sto- 
ical, his method truthful, his temper ethically 
sane. Many of his readers will differ from 
his philosophy, and will question at times 
the soundness of his selection of themes, but 
no one who has real insight can doubt his 
original power, nor fail to see great qualities 
which co-exist side by side with very evident 
limitations. Mr. Henley is not, and is not 
likely to become, a great poet, but he is a 
very real poet with very notable gifts. A 
single selection taken almost at random from 
this volume discloses his poetic insight and 
fresh imaginative feeling : 


TO M. E. H. 


When you wake in your crib, 
You, an inch of experience— 
Vaulted about 

With the wonder of darkness ; 
Wailing and striving 

To reach from your feebleness 
Something you feel 

Will be good to and cherish you, 
Something you know 

And can rest upon blindly : 

O, then a-hand 

(Your mother’s, your mother’s }), 
By the fall of its fingers 

All knowledge, all power to you, 
Out of the dreary, 

Discouraging strangenesses 
Comes to and masters you, 
Takes you, and lovingly 

Woos you and soothes you 
Back, as you cling to it, 

Back to some comforting 
Corner of sleep. 


So you wake in your bed, 
Having lived, having loved: 

But the shadows are there, 

And the world and its kingdoms 
Incredibly faded ; 

And you grope through the Terror 
Above you and under 

For the light, for the warmth, 
The assurance of life ; 

But the blasts are ice-born, 

And your heart is nigh burst 
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With the weight of the gloom 
And the stress of your strangled 
And desperate endeavor : 
Sudden a hand— 

Mother, O Mother !— 

God at His best to you, 

Out of the roaring, 
Impossible silences, 

Falls on and urges you, 
Mightily, tenderly, 

Forth, as you clutch at it, 
Forth to the infinite 

Peace of the Grave. 


The poetic sensitiveness both to feeling 
and to expression which characterizes Mrs. 
Florence Earle Coates is the distinguishing 
quality of her volume of Poems, a book of 
moderate size but of very distinct individu- 
ality, to which The Outlook will give fuller 
attention atanearly date. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston.) 

‘Weh Down Souf, by Mr. Daniel Webster 
Davis, is a collection of poems, most of which 
are in negro dialect. Some are good, and 
some are very good. Like Mr. Dunbar’s, 
these verses of this other negro poet are 
most forceful when expressed in the patois of 
his race. (The Helman-Taylor Company, 
Cleveland.) 

TRAVEL . 

It is a pleasure to chronicle the appearance 
of a new Baedeker handbook. In Spain 
and Portugal we have a compact and service- 
able. indeed an indispensable, volume for 
the intending tourist. The book’s contents 
are divided into eight sections, namely, the 
Basque Provinces, Castile, Aragon and Na- 
varre, Catalonia, Valencia and Murcia, Anda- 
lusia, Estremadura, Asturias and Galicia, 
Portugal. Each section forms a complete 
volume, and to each is prefixed a list of the 
routes it contains. The book is so arranged 
that each section may easily be removed—a 
great convenience to the traveler who desires 
to carry about as little impedimenta as possi- 
ble. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

Prince Henry of Orleans’s account of his 
experiences and adventures in Asia in 1895 
has been translated by Mr. Hamley Bent, 
and published in a large volume by Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. From Ton- 
kin to India by the Sources of the Irawadi is 
a work in which the fairly good text of the 
author is supplemented by M. Vuillier’s only 
fairly good illustrations, Both text and pic- 
tures lack vividness, the transference of life 
to life, the power to put us in Hanoi, Tali, 
and the other places described. The particu- 


lar value of the book at this particular time 
lies in what we learn from it of life in those 
Chinese provinces coveted by both England 
and France. 

From the same publishers comes a far 
more readable book. In his With the Con- 
guering Turk Mr. G. W. Steevens has cer- 
tainly given us a sprightly and spirited ac- 
count of the war between Greece and the 
Porte. Both in matter and manner the vol- 
ume is a notable one; its wealth of informa- 
tion is conveyed to our minds through a racy, 
epigrammatic, forceful style well calculated 
to keep that information fresh in memory. 
Mr. Steevens has decided sympathy with the 
Turk; for the Greek—that is, the Greek 
soldier—he has only contempt. He thinks 
that the Greeks made a mistake, which in a 
less conceited people would perhaps be par- 
donable; they underestimated their power of 
enduring the strain of continued fighting. 
The book is well worth reading. 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 


One is reminded of Drummond’s “ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World” by the same 
great gulf between “nature” and “spirit” 
made by Dr. Harry E. Richards’s AZystery 
of Life: A Study of Revelation in the Light 
of Science. Its idea of “revelation” is lim- 
ited to the Scriptures, and its idea of “ hu- 
manity ” does not include men of the spirit. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 

Life, Death, and Immortality, with Kin- 
dred Essays, by Dr. William M. Bryant, is 
idealistic in philosophy, scientific in criticism, 
Christian in spirit, convinced that theology is 
the culmination of science, and non-progress- 
ive orthodoxy the worst of heresies. Its 
treatment of “ Miracles” is rather helpless ; 
Jesus’s resurrection, for instance, was only 
imagined by the disciples. The rest of the 
book is much better. The position that 
Christianity is the final and universal religion 
is ably maintained. (Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany, New York.) 

The Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, of London, 
favorably known in this country as a repre- 
sentative of the “ Keswick School,” writes a 
healthy and winsome little book on Déscip/e- 
ship as the Christianizing of every depart- 
ment and’experience of life. Similar in size 
and in dainty covers is a collection of five 
discourses by Dean Farrar, entitled Sim and 
its Conquerors. (F. H. Revell Company, 
New York.)——The Good Friday addresses 
on the Seven Words on the Cross given 











at Trinity Church, New York, in 1894, by 
the Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D., have been pub- 
lished under the title 2lessing and Ban from 
the Cross of Christ. (James Pott & Co., 
New York.) 

Forty Days of the Risen Life, by Dr. Car- 
penter, Bishop of Ripon, and Zhe Holy 
Father and the Living Christ, by Dr. P. T. 
Forsyth, of Cambridge, England, belong to 
the series of “ Little Books on Religion,” by 
some of the best British writers. The former 
is aptly characterized by its opening chapter, 
“The Gospel of the Twilight,” as addressed 
to those who are weighted with the burdens 
of doubt and sorrow. The ethical virility of 
the latter is occasionally marred by ill- 
balanced statements. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York.) Apostolic and Modern Mis- 
sions (the Princeton Seminary Lectures of 
1895, by the Rev. Chalmers Martin, some- 
time missionary in Siam) instructively com- 
pares Christian missions of the primitive and 
the present period as to their principles, 
problems, methods, and results. (F. H. Re- 
vell Company, New York.) 

The Clerical Life is the title of a “ Series 
of Letters to Ministers ” by Dr. Watson (Ian 
Maclaren) and- others, which deal, in a way 
entertaining to the general reader, and, it is to 
be hoped, helpfully to those addressed, with 
the failings, foibles, and faults of ministers 
in Great Britain. Though intended for do- 
mestic consumption, a large part of it is 
available for export to America. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York.) 

A work of more than ordinary interest and 
helpfulness is Divine Immanence, by J. R. 
Illingworth, M.A. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York.) As itsname might imply, this is 
an essay on the spiritual significance of matter. 
The author proceeds from a general consid- 
eration of matter and spirit to the conclusion 
that, while matter is of use to spirit, spirit is 
of no use to matter, and that spiritual inten- 
sity outweighs material intensity. He then 
discusses the religious influence of the mate- 
rial world, finding many and apt illustrations 
in all literatures. Nevertheless this influence 
of external nature is a fact greater than any 
one of its interpretations ; it points to a spir- 
itual reality behind things, a spiritual presence 
in Nature. Man is part of Nature, hence if 

_God is immanent there, he is also immanent 
in man. This points to the Incarnation as 
climax. Our author then proceeds to give us 
his views on the relation of the Incarnation 
to miracles, to the sacraments, to the Trinity. 
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While this latter part of the book is hardly 
as satisfactory in treatment as that which 
precedes, the work as a whole is a notable 
and welcome contribution towards construct. 
ive belief. Never has feeling for nature 
been more widely diffused than at the present 
day; the sense of natural religion is therefore 
stronger than ever in the modern mind. 


TEXT-BOOKS 

Two good Latin texts have just appeared. 
The first is that of Book XIII. of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, and is ably edited by Mr 
J. H. Haydon. (Hinds & Noble, New York.) 
The second comprises The Captives and 
Trinummus of Plautus, and is no less ably 
edited by Professor E. C. Morris, of Yale. 
Plautine scholars do not rank the Captives as 
high as formerly; as for the Trinummus, 
while it is uniformly excellent in its art, the 
editor admits that it represents less of the 
natural talent of Plautus than do some other 
plays. Wecongratulate the publishers, Messrs. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, on printing the editor's 
notes at the bottom of the pages instead of 
at the end of the book. 

Mr. C. W. Gleason has published, through 
the American Book Company, New York, an 
abridged edition of Xenophon’s Cyropedia. 
which will attract attention from teachers of 
Greek, since the length of the work and the 
absence of any edition suitable for school 
purposes has hitherto prevented its general 
use. The Greek typography is admirably 
clear. 

The Preceptors’ French Course, by Mr. 
Ernest Weekly, is a well-planned book in that 
the essential elements of the language pre- 
cede all irregularities. (Hinds & Noble, New 
York.) 

Part II. (comprising Metals) of Zhe Tu- 
torial Chemistry has now appeared, and is 
the work of Dr. G. H. Bailey and Principal 
William Briggs. The method of treatment 
employed by the authors differs interestingly 
and helpfully from that usually found in an 
elementary treatise. (Hinds & Noble, New 
York.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Story-Teller’s Art, by Charity Dye. 
of the Indianapolis High School, is an attempt 
to systematize the study of fiction, and pre- 
sents the results of the author’s experience 
in that direction. We must confess thata 
story analyzed seems much like a flower 
picked to pieces ; but while botany is a science, 
the particular division of literary study here 
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taken up is as yet very far from a science. 
It may become so, but the present book is 
desultory and uneven in its methods. (Ginn 
& Co., Boston.) 

Though a small book, 7he Pilgrims in 
Their Three Homes, England, Holland, and 
America, by Dr. William E. Griffis, covers 
historically much ground. The idea of com- 
bining these three studies was an extremely 
happy one, and the literary execution of the 
design is excellent. We hope to speak at 
some length of this book later on. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

Marching with Gomez, by Grover Flint, is 
the record of a newspaper man’s experiences 
with the insurgent Cuban army. It contains 
valuable information and some interesting 
impressions, the whole very loosely and care- 
lessly put together, thrown into book form, 
and crudely illustrated. Mr. John Fiske fur- 
nishes a historical introduction. The book 
certainly leaves a strong impression that the 
insurgents are maintaining easily the peculiar 
kind of guerrilla warfare they are forced to 
adopt, and that the Spanish authorities are 
making no headway whatever in pu'ting 
down their enemies. (Lamson, Wolffe & Co., 
Boston.) 

The Elective Franchise in the United 
States, by Duncan C. McMillan, is a capital 
little book urging direct primaries as the 
means by which the boss system and the pat- 
ronage system shall be driven out and truly 
popular election to public places take their 
place. Itseems singular that the first edition 
of this pre-eminently timely book was issued 
in 1878. Several new chapters are presented 
in the present edition and full credit is given 
to the practical suggestions of later reformers, 
and especially to Mr. F. M. Brooks’s plan of a 
nominating ballot, presented in The Outlook 
a few months ago. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.) 

Mr. F, Edward Hulme has published, 
through Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co., 
New York, an interesting book about 7he 
Flags of the World. One finds a great deal 
of the picturesque in this survey of history 
from the banner of the Crusader to the burgee 
of the modern yachtsman. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock’s Avristocracy and 
Evolution is a very substantial volume de- 
voted to the discussion of the rights, the 
origin, and the social functions of the most 
fortunate classes, the word “aristocracy ” 
being used to indicate the gifted and efficient 
minority. and in place of the word “ oligar- 





chy,” because it means not only the rule of 
the few, but of the best of the few. The aim of 
the volume is to establish what Mr. Mallock 
considers the social rights and functions of 
the few in progressive communities; their 
duties and liabilities he proposes to deal 
with in a later volume. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—According to the London “ Academy,” 
the present Lord Tennyson is engaged in 
writing new notes to certain of his father’s 
poems, which will see the lig: in a forthcom- 
ing edition. 

—Mr. Donald G. Mitchell is now in his 
seventy-sixth year. The best-known part of 
his work was done before he went to New 
Haven in 1855. The sales of “ Dream Life’ 
and “ Reveries of a Bachelor” are still large. 


—‘ I think it probable,” said Mr. Herbert 
Spencer recently, “that if you were to ask 
ninety-nine people out of one hundred whether 
they would rather take a spoonful of cod-liver 
oil daily or read a chapter of my book daily, 
they would prefer the cod-liver oil.” 


—In Colonel Higginson’s « Cheerful Yes- 
terdays ” there is this amazing picture of the 
Brook Farmers: 


Among these-were George and Burrill Curtis, 
and Larned, with Charles Dana, late editor of the 
New York “Sun;” all presentable and agree- 
able, but the first three peculiarly costumed. It 
was then very common for young men in college 
and elsewhere to wear what were called blouses— 
a kind of hunter’s frock made at first of brown 
holland belted at the waist—these being gradu- 
ally developed into garments of gay-colored 
chintz, sometimes, it was said, an economical 
transformation of their sisters’ skirts or petti- 
coats. All the young men of this party except 
Dana wore these gay garments and bore on their 
heads little round and visorless caps with tassels. 


—In the current ~‘ Contemporary” Mrs. 
Crawford makes the following interesting dis- 
closure about “ Numa Roumestan :” 


For many years Numa was accepted as a 
kindly caricature of Gambetta. In reality Daudet 
was deliberately painting an unkind portrait of 
himself, with his little weaknesses enlarged into 
vices, and his own marriage, which was so con- 
spicuous a success, turned to failure. For there 
can be no doubt that Rosalie, with her serious, 
well-balanced northern temperament and her ad- 
mirable virtues, is none other than Mme. Daudet, 
who kept a restraining hand on her husband’s 
prodigalities, and changed the gay, casual Bohe- 
mian into the hard-working pére de famille. It 
is, no doubt, because the story of Numa came 
home to him so closely that he has been able to 
invest it with a human interest far above that of 
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ghis other books. The problem of the fusion of 
North and South, which lies at the root of so 
many of the apparent inconsistencies in the 
French character, was strongly exemplified in his 
own household, and to the novelist it naturally 
suggested much interesting speculation. 

—It was in the fifties that Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton first met Mr. Ruskin. The lat- 
ter tells of their first meeting in his “ Pre- 
terita.” It was ona little steamboat on Lake 
Geneva. Mr. Ruskin was with his father and 
mother, and Professor Norton was traveling 
with his mother and sisters. We read: “In 
a few minutes after I had begun to notice 
these looks, he (Norton) rose with the sweet- 
est quiet smile I ever saw on any face (un- 
less perhaps a nun’s when she has some 
grave kindness to do), crossed to our side of 
the cabin, -and, addressing himself to my 
father, said, with a true expression of great 
gladness and of frank trust that his joy would 
be understood, that he knew who we were, 
was most thankful to have met us, and that 
he prayed permission to introduce his mother 
and sisters to us. And thus I became pos- 
sessed of my second friend, after Dr. John 
Brown, and of my first real tutor, Charles 
Eliot Norton.” 


—Writing to the New York « Times,” Mr. 
W. L. Alden says that Mr. Wells is indig- 
nant at the so-called “enterprise” of one 
New York and one Boston newspaper. Mr. 
Wells is informed that when the former pub- 
lished the “ War of the Worlds” it trans- 
ferred the scene of the book from London to 
New York, and that the Boston paper in its 
turn made the “ War of the Worlds” take 
place in the neighborhood of Boston. Mr. 
Alden says: “It does seem rather hard that 
an author should be subjected to this sort of 
‘enterprise.’ If it can be permitted in the 
case of Mr. Wells, no author will be safe. 
We shall have editions of Shakespeare with 
a Yankee Merchant of Venice crossing 
Charlestown Bridge, and editions of Milton 
with the scene of the great debate in the first 
book laid in Chicago. This would be worse 
than Bowdlerizing a book ; and if Mr. Wells 
can inflict any penalty on the enterprising 
publishers who have Americanized his story 
he will have the hearty sympathy of every 
writer.” 


—The latest volume of the Edinburgh 
edition of Stevenson’s works, the incomplete 
romance “ Heathercat,” appears. According 
to the New York “ Tribune,” it was on the 
stocks more or less during the last three 


years of the novelist’s life. It is a story of 
Covenanting experiences in Scotland, and the 
author meant to bring the character across 
the ocean to the Carolina plantations and 
then to Darien. Stevenson was amused, the 
“Tribune” says, by the fact that about the 
same time Mr. S. R. Crockett was at work 
upon his Covenanting romance “ The Men of 
the Moss Hags.” He sent to the latter one 
day a sketch of a trespass-board and gallows, 
with R. L. Stevenson in the act of hanging 
S. R. Crockett, and on the board the words: 
“« Notice.—The Cameronians are the property 
of me, R. L. Stevenson.—Trespassers and 
Raiders will be hung.” In an accompanying 
letter he said: “I have made many notes 
for ‘ Heathercat,’ but do not get much for- 
rader. For one thing, I am not inside these 
people yet. Wait three years and I'll race 
you.” 


Books Received 


For the week ending April 1 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YO 
Rolain, Dees, Ph. D. School Readers. Eight Grades. 
Edgren, Hjalmar, and Laurence Fossler. A Brief Ger- 
man Grammar. 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., NEW YORK 

Strong, Rev. Josiah, DD. The Twentieth Century 
Girl. 50 cts. 
CUSHING & CO., BALTIMOR 
Moore, L. Bruce. The Death of Falstaff and Other 
Poems. $1.50. 

DOUBLEDAY & M’CLURE CO., NEW YORK 
Garland, Hamlin. The Spirit of Sweet Water. 50 cts. 
Little Masterpieces. Benjamin Franklin ; Daniel Web- 

ster. 2 = - 30 cts. each. 
TON & MAINS, NEW YOR 
Mudge, Rev. aan, D.D. The Best of Browning. $1.50. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, NEW YOR 
Sante, a. Louis A., D.D. The Chsteman Gentleman. 
5 cts 
de HN LANE, NEW YORK 
Le Gotieene, ichard. The Romance of Zion Chapel. 
$1.50. 


LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Wood, pepensi Victor Serenus. $1.50. 
AYNARD, MERRILL & CO., NEW YORK 
Dryden, | io. Palamon and Arcite. 
UEN & CO., LONDON, ENGLAND 
Wells, iy "Oxford and Its Colleges. 75 cts. 
THE PETER PAUL BOOK CO., BUFFALO 
Doran, ——. In the Depths of the’ — —_—. 
. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW_Y 
Maclay, Edgar $ S. Reminiscences of the “old Navy. 


Nichoils, % verre * History of the English Poor 

Law 

Green mA Katharine. Lost Man’s Lane. $l. 

The encyclopedia of Sport. Edited by the Earl of 
Suffo yd Peek, and F.: G. Aflalo. Parts XII. 
and XIII. $1 each. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 

Honey, Frederic R. First Lessons in Linear Perspec- 
tive. 50 cts. 

Van Dyke, Rev. Henry. D.D. Sermons to Young Men. 


Stanley, Henry M. Through South Africa. 
a —— Music: How It Came to £ What It 


$ 
Conrad, Joseph. Talesof Unrest. $1.25. 
Cadet, Felix. Port-Royal Education. Translated by 
Adnah D. Jones. $1.50. 
Billroth, Dr. Th. The Care of the Sick. Translated by 
.B. Endean. $1.50. 
Riley, James Whitcomb. Rhymes of Childhood. Vol. 


A Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by James Hastings, 
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The Religious World 


Professor Tucker’s Lectures at Yale 


So far as we are able to judge from the 
condensed reports of the lectures which the 
Rev. William J. Tucker, D.D., President of 
Dartmouth College, is giving on the Lyman 
Beecher Foundation at Yale University, they 
are among the most practically helpful of any 
in that now famous series. His general sub- 
ject, as we remarked last week, is “The 
Making and the Unmaking of the Preacher.” 
We make further selections from some of the 
lectures, not trying even to indicate their 
connection. Every quotation stands by it- 
self, and is worthy of being studied and 
heeded : 


“In relation to truth he (the minister) has a 
threefold responsibility: (1) To get the truth a 
hearing; (2) to rightly interpret it to the popular 
mind; (3) to reach men through a proper and 
sufficient motive.” “Just what form the per- 
sonal influence will take depends on the man. 
The humor of one man may be more reverent 
than the solemnity of another.” “Great gifts 
may repel as well as invite.” ‘“ No two men can 
hold the same audience to the same degree.” 
“We need to recognize the need of peculiar 
methods, which may require peculiar people to 
use them.” “ In interpreting truth to the popu- 
lar mind the preacher needs to know the mind to 
be reached.” ‘Many men are alienated from 
the Church by thought who belong to it in spirit.” 
“Make connection between Christianity and the 
general moral sense of people.” ‘Make the new 
truth meet the new task awaiting it.” ‘Our mo- 
tive must be the motive of the Scriptures. Our 
mind must be that of the prophet.” ‘ Preach 
God in his personality, not in his attributes.” 
“The motive of one time of life will not do for 
a later period.” ‘ The preacher must get a clear 
understanding of Christ’s view of humanity, and 
he must unconditionally accept it.” ‘Christ 
gave a new conception of the human race, which, 
so far as it has been apprehended, has changed 
the order of the world.” ‘Christ’s estimate was 
not only that of respect for high attainments, nor 
was it only pity for low estate. It was simply, 
‘Every man a child of God.’” “Respect is the 
price of influence. Respect will not pity. Sym- 
pathy is the measure of respect.” “It is not bv 
pity or charity, but only by sympathy, that we 
can meet the social needs of to-day.” ‘ Beyond 
believing in men himself, the preacher has the 
delicate obligation to restore the faith of men in 
themselves.” “The preacher’s great obligation 
to men lies in his interest in the welfare of their 
souls.” “A vital question is, Do you love the 
men to whom You preach? Not only, do you 
love the truth, not only, do you love the luxury 
of proclaiming the truth—you must not love 


this more than you love the men for whom the 
truth is.” 


The Methodist Conferences 

As we go to press’ three Methodist Con- 
ferences are being held in New York and 
vicinity. One is in the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle in New York, one in Calvary Church, 
East Orange, and one in Brooklyn. At the 
time of our writing no action has been taken 
of special interest to those outside the Church. 
The only items calling for mention, perhaps, 
are the indorsement of President McKinley 
in his Cuban policy, which was heartily ex- 
tended, and what seems to us the remarkable 
change of opinion concerning the question of 
equal lay representation. The proposition 
received an overwhelming majority in the 
Newark Conference, and we believe was also 
carried in other Conferences. Its final success 
seems now to be assured. At these annual 
Conferences the location of ministers is deter- 
mined, and subjects which concern the wel- 
fare of the Church are considered. The 
Methodist communion is the largest and 
most intensely evangelistic in the United 
States. 


An Appeal from Mrs. Booth 

Whatever the differences of opinion con- 
cerning the controversy between the Salva- 
tion Army and the Volunteers, there can be 
no doubt about the excellence of the work 
which Mrs. Ballington Booth has undertaken 
in connection with the prisons. Her visits 
to the prisons of the various States and ker 
talks to the inmates form one of the brightest 
chapters of recent efforts in philanthropy. 
Her illpess for a time interrupted the work, 
but she has now recovered sufficiently to 
take up a part of it again. What she calls 
“ Hope Hall” is a place for the help of those 
who have been in prison but who are desirous 
of a new Start in life. We cannot do better 
than allow her to speak to our readers in her 
own language. The following are extracts 
from a letter which we have received from 
her: 

I am more anxious than ever this spring to 


bring this matter before the Christian employers 
of labor. 1 have recovered sufficiently from my 
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illness to be once more back in my office, but am 
not strong enough to travel hither and thither, 
reaching myself, with the plea, those who can 
employ our men. Your paper finds its way into 
so many Christian homes that I am sure we shall 
be much helped if you will allow it to carry the 
message for me. 

We have at the present time in our Home 
quite a number of men for whom I am anxious 
to find positions as laborers, farm-hands, coach- 
men, painters, and also some skilled workmen 
and clerks. Many more will be coming to us 
this spring, and those who know anything of our 
work will understand how anxious I am to place 
them with Christian employers, who will not 
only, by hiring them, give them a chance, but will 
be ready with the kind word, and a brotherly 
sympathy that means everything to a man who 
is struggling to make a good, true life for him- 
self with the handicap of past difficulties. 

All communications upon this subject should 
be addressed to me as follows : 

Mrs. BALLINGTON Boortu, 
34 Union Square, New York City. 


The World’s Conscience 


That was a significant editorial which ap- 
peared in the “ Christian World,” of London, 
of March 17. It begins with these strong 
words : “ When greed and jealousy rage to- 
gether among the nations, then surely, if ever, 
is the time for the Church to show them the 
more excellent way.” The article has to do 
with the condition of things in China and 
in Africa, and the relation of various gov- 
ernments to them. The thought of the edi- 
torial may be briefly summarized in these 
words: “If nations are capable of con- 
science, we contend that this conscience 
should find audible expression through the 
Church.” Leaving references to events on 
the other side of the water, we come to things 
with which we are more vitally concerned. 
The value of this utterance is found in the 
fact that the “ Christian World ” has probably 
a larger circulation than any other religious 
paper in Great Britain. We make the follow- 
ing extracts: “Perhaps we may give more 
point to our suggestion of the Church's mis- 
sion in the present hour if we confine our 
attention to the relations of the United States 
and Cuba.” “There would be a chance of 
success, and, at any rate, the trouble would be 
shortened, if the moral influence of Great 
Britain were thrown plainly and clearly on 
the side of the States in their desire to stop 
the carnival of blood in Cuba.” “That Spain 
can conquer the great island is now entirely 
and absolutely out of the question. Every 
man killed in the effort is therefore uselessly 
murdered. Then let our English, Scotch, 


Welsh, and Irish Churches unite in pressing 
upon our Government the duty of morally 
sustaining our kith and kin when they call 
upon both armies to cease firing. We 
would not say one word to increase strife. 
But we contend that the desire of America to 
stop the mutual murder in Cuba is more than 
legitimate ; it is worthy of a great and Chris- 
tian nation. If our churches also feel this, 
let them say so. Let them warn our Govern- 
ment that any paltering with the claims of 
humanity will not be excused by sympathy 
for a monarchy contending against a repub- 
lic.” “ Surely it would"be a most beneficent 
and religious achievement on the part of our 
churches if, on a great issue of our common 
humanity, they could bring their members 
into line with the descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers.” Such an utterance as that from 
such a source ought to cause a thrill of grati- 
tude in all patriotic American hearts. The 
editor of the “ Christian World” knows well 
the people for whom he is writing. He 
represents the great mass of the Christian 
people in England. They believe that they 
have a mission, and that no nation is worthy 
of the name Christian which does not do all 
in its power to advance the common interests 
of humanity. There is such a thing as “ the 
world’s conscience,” and this editorial has 
finely and truly indicated some things which 
will follow if that voice is heard and heeded. 


Two Recent Deaths 

Amherst College, the Christian ministry, 
and the whole community have suffered seri- 
ous loss in the death of Professor Henry A. 
Frink, D.D., who occupied the chair of 
Rhetoric and Oratory in that College. Pro- 
fessor Frink was a graduate of Hamilton Col- 
lege, and for many years a professor in that 
institution. He afterward accepted a call to 
Amherst, where he has been one of its 
strongest professors. No mancould be more 
conscientious, and few men were abler. He 
believed that the training of public men in the 
art of expression was as important and as 
sacred as their training in the art of thinking. 
The effect of his work was visible at Am- 
herst, as it was also at Hamilton. To him 
many churches are indebted which never heard 
his name. He was but about fifty years of 
age. He leaves behind him a record in which 
his friends may well feel pride. 

Another recent death is that of Alexander 
McLean, D.D., who for twenty-four years had 
been one of the Secretaries of the American 
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Bible Society. He had served the Society 
with peculiar fidelity, and in the midst of very 
great difficulties. His labors were too heavy 
a strain for him, and for some time he had 
been in poor health. In the administration 
of that venerable Society he was associated 
with the Revs. Edward W. Gilman, D.D., 
and Alexander S. Hunt, D.D. Dr. McLean 
was an able and useful servant of a Society 
which holds a large place in the regard of the 
churches. 


The Federation of Free Churches 


In our last issue we gave an account of the 
great meeting of the Federation of Free 
Churches of Great Britain which was recently 
held at Bristol. We refer to the subject 
again for the purpose of observing that the 
Federation chose for its President for the 
year 1899 the man to whom more than to 
any other it owes its existence—the Rev. 
Alexander Mackennal, D.D., of Bowdon, near 
Manchester. Dr. Mackennal was Secretary 
of the International Congregational Council 
which met in London in 1891. He was the 
first, and has been the only, Secretary of the 
Free Church Federation. To his wisdom 
and genius for leadership the cause owes 
much of its success. It was fitting that the 
President for the current year should make 
the nomination. Dr. John Clifford has done 
many gracious things, but none more gracious 
than when he recognized Dr. Mackennal as 
the real organizer of the movement. No se- 
lection could have been more appropriate or 
more popular. The new President of the 
Federation is one of the strongest men in 
English Nonconformity. He has been re- 
peatedly called to more conspicuous positions 
than the one he now occupies. When Dr. 
Hannay died, he was chosen his successor in 
the secretariat of the Union of England and 
Wales. He preferred to remain with his 
suburban church, but his influence has been 
felt far and wide. As a man, a preacher, and 


an author, few men are more deservedly hon- 
ored. 


A Compensation of History 

We are told that preparations are being 
made in Florence for the four hundredth an- 
niversary of the death of Savonarola. This 
is another of the compensations of history. 
It is not strange that there is some difference 
of opinion as to the exact relation of Savo- 
narola to the Church. Curiously, the appeal 
is made to Rome to settle the question, as if 
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papal infallibility could guarantee historical 
accuracy. Whatever the answer may be, the 
celebration is to go on, and a committee of 
Roman Catholics istaking part in the move- 
ment, with a Cardinal as chairman of the 
committee. If any man in the history of 
Florence is worthy of being remembered, that 
man is Savonarola. The bravery and fidelity 


of his witness to the truth as he understood it 
is to this day perhaps the chief glory of the 
city in which he suffered martyrdom. 


Growth of the Disciples of Christ 

The numerical increase of the Disciples of 
Christ is remarkable, for not only is the per- 
centage of growth greater than that of any 
other of the large denominations, but, unlike 
them, the Disciples have no constituency 
from which to draw recruits by immigration. 
The comparative growth and total numerical 
strength of the great Churches present much 
food for thought. The various Churches of 
the United States made a gain last year of 
630,951 communicants—an increase of two 
and one-fourth per cent.—giving a total 
Church population of 25,919,027. The Bap- 
tist and Methodist bodies each gained one 
per cent.; the Catholics, Presbyterians, and 
Congregationalists, two per cent.; while the 
Protestant Episcopal Church gained three 
per cent., and the Lutherans four. But the 
Disciples of Christ report a gain of five per 
cent., which is more than double the average 
increase in the United States. For the past 
eight years the average gain has been a little 
over 40,000 annually, and if the average is 
kept up during the next two years the Dis- 
ciples will have gained during this decade at 
least eighty per cent., and will report by 1900 
a membership of 1,170,000. From present 
indications this will easily be done. The 
gain last year was 47,407, and during the 
four months since the last General Conven- 
tion more than 50,000 have been added to 
the churches of the Disciples of Christ. 


Dr. Briggs in the Episcopal Church 

Professor Charles A. Briggs and his family 
were confirmed by Bishop Potter at Grace 
Church two weeks ago. Dr. Briggs has sent 
to the Stated Clerk of the Presbytery of this 
city a letter withdrawing from the Presbytery, 
and it is understood that in due time he will 
take orders in the ministry of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Dr. Briggs will, we be- 
lieve, continue to hold his professorship in 
Union Seminary. 
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“The Liberty of the Pulpit” 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I have read with very great surprise your 
article in the last number of The Outlook on 
« The Liberty of the Pulpit.” The positions 
there taken are so remarkable that either 
some of us students of history and church 
organization have all our lives been laboring 
under strange misconceptions, or you have 
been betrayed by the exigencies of contro- 
versy into a looseness and recklessness of 
statement unlike what we are used to in The 
Outlook. 

1. You say, “The orthodox Congrega- 
tionalists have no creed, and every Congre- 
gational pastor is absolutely free to teach the 
truth as he sees it. To this he is pledged, 
and to nothing else.” This, to use words of 
your own, “is simply not true.” It is not 


true, at least, of the Congregational churches 
of New England; and I am assured by the 
authorities at the Congregational House that 
what is true of the New England churches 
is true in general of the Congregational 
churches of the country. 


If there are in- 
dividual orthodox Congregational churches 
which have no creed and which demand no 
confession of faith as a condition of member- 
ship, and no doctrinal pledges from their min- 
isters upon their settlement, I shall be glad, 
as a student of Congregationalism, to have 
you name them. 

Every Congregational church in Boston 
demands a confession of faith from every 
person joining the church, these confessions 
being printed in the church manual. In 
many Cases this creed is the Apostles’ Creed. 
I know of no case where it is a milder creed 
than that; I know of many where it is 
stronger. In addition to this minimum doc- 
trinal pledge required of all members, the 
churches have statements of doctrine, vary- 
ing slightly, but essentially the same, which 
have been adopted as the doctrinal standard 
for the Church. I do not know of any Con- 
gregational church in Boston which has not 
such a creed; and when a minister is settled, 
his acceptance of this is assumed by the con- 
gregation, and usually expressly declared by 
him. Many of these statements are old; but 
I am told at the Congregational House that 
a majority of the newer churches have 
——_ the creed formulated by the National 


Council Commission in 1883. You are aware 
that this is one of the mildest of the Congre. 
gational creeds; yet this embodies the doc- 
trines that Jesus Christ is the only Son of 
God, that all things were made by him, that 
our first parents “ fell,” that in our alienation 
God’s special way of reaching us is through 
“supernatural revelations” to a “chosen 
people” and through Jesus Christ, that the 
Old and New Testaments were written by 
men under the special guidance of the Holy 
Spirit and are the “authoritative standard ” 
of religious teaching, that the sacrifice of 
Christ is the sole ground of forgiveness of 
sin, that Christ rose from .the dead and as- 
cended into heaven, and that the issues of 
final judgment are “everlasting punishment 
and everlasting life.” 

Do you call the minister who has accepted 
this creed as a condition of his settlement 
over a congregation “absolutely free to teach 
the truth as he sees it”? Do you call this 
pledge a pledge to “nothing”? Is the min- 
ister under slighter doctrinal obligations than 
the people? Is it not the fundamental posi- 
tion of Congregationalism that the minister 
is one of the brethren—the minister of the 
people, not the minister to the people from 
outside? Ifdistinction is to be made, should 
not the doctrinal demands upon the simple 
membership be milder than those upon the 
ministry? I think the universal feeling 
among Congregationalists is that they should 
be. The mildest demand upon the members 
of the Boston churches is, I say, belief in 
the Apostles’ Creed. Is belief in this belief 
in “nothing”? Is the man who has pledged 
himself to this as a condition of membership 
in a church then free to believe and teach 
what he pleases, “the truth as he sees it,” 
without withdrawing from that church, or 
without the church’s express indorsement 
and consent? You will pardon me for say- 
ing that the confusion of thought seems to 
me monstrous. 

2. You say, “Subscription to a creed no 
more prohibits you from endeavoring by all 
lawful and honorable means to alter the creed, 
than subscription to a constitution prohibits 
you from endeavoring to amend the constitu- 
tion.” The illustration is quite beside the 
point. The fatal difference is this: that 
while you are working to reform .or abolish 
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what you consider a bad law, you do not 
have to keep declaring it a good law, de- 
claring your belief in it—you are perfectly 
free, and it is your duty, to denounce it as a 
bad law; while the creed which the “ortho- 
dox Congregationalist” who is outgrowing 
orthodoxy chafes under and condemns is that 
which he has to recite reverently and give 
his sanction and approval to every time he 
admits a man or woman to membership in 
the church. 

3. You declare “the only standard which 
Protestantism recognizes ”’ to be the Scrip- 
ture—not narrowly interpreted, but broadly. 
«The Church of to-day,” you say, “in the 
light of to-day, shall determine what in the 
Bible is the word of the Holy Spirit.” It 
seems to me that there is great danger here 
of a subjective rather than an objective deal- 
ing with what you elect to consider divine 
“revelation.” But I do not wish to be meta- 
physical. I simply wish to ask whether this, 
translated into the vernacular, means any- 
thing else than that you will determine that 
in the Bible to be the word of the Holy 
Spirit which you, “in the light of to-day,” 
feel to be true and good ? Would you concede 
anything in the Bible which you did not think 
true and good to be the word of the Holy 
Spirit, and yield your personal judgment or 
conviction of truth to it? If not, it seems to 
me that, instead of conforming to your 
“standard,” you make your “standard ” bend 
to you. My main point here, however, is 
that you have no right to say that a Congre- 
gational minister is “ absolutely free to teach 
the truth as he sees it,’ even if he were not 
pledged to a creed, as in every case which I 
know he is, when you immediately declare 
his authoritative “standard ” to be the Bible, 
spiritually interpreted. If you do say it, 
then clearly the man whose authority is his 
own reason, his own conviction of truth, and 
who recognizes no Scriptures, Jewish or other, 
as “the only standard,” however great their 
inspiration and their virtues, is not, in the 
circles of “orthodox Congregationalism,” 
“absolutely free to teach the truth as he sees 
it.” You are aware that general religious 
circles are now full of such men. 

4. Your original contention, that the great 
religious reforms of history have all been 
“reforms of the Church from the inside "— 
that “ Paul did not leave the Jewish Church,” 
that « Luther did not leave the Roman Catho- 
lic Church,” and that “the Puritans did not 
leave the Anglican Church ”—is most extraor- 
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dinary. Is not your supplementary word, 
that they were “turned out,” and that their 
reforms “ would have been still more effect- 
ual reforms had it not been for the spirit 
of heresy-hunting ” which turr :d them out, a 
quibble? Of course the old churches would 
have been better if they had accommodated 
and adopted the new truth—it needs no ghost 
to tell us that. But the thought of their 
doing it, in every case, is ridiculous. The new 
truth knocked at the door—every reformer 
begins by trying to reform his own circle; 
but in each case it collided with the creed. 
The creed would not accommodate it, it would 
not bend to the creed; and so, because it 
was honest, it had to go outside and create its 
own institutions. Would you have had it do 
otherwise? The question is not as to the duty 
of the old Church, but as to the duty of the new 
In any of these cases, would you have 
had it make peace with the old Church on 
the best or only terms possible? Would you 
have had Paul or Luther or the Puritans 
“conform ’—which was in every case the 
condition of “remaining inside” the old 
Church? Was it not precisely when the 
Apostles, standing on their own feet, began 
to plant their own churches, that Christianity 
became a power? Do you urge that the 
world would be better off to-day if we had 
no organized Christianity, but only a reformed 
Judaism? Would it be better if Luther had 
sunk back into Mother Church and we had 
had no Protestantism? Would it be better 
if Elder Brewster and John Robinson and 
Cromwell and Milton had “conformed,” and 
there had been no “ Mayflower,” no Com- 
monwealth, and no Congregationalism? This, 
and not the impossible, chimerical duty of 
Caiaphas or Leo or Laud, is the question of 
history and the question for us. 
EpwIin D. MEAD. 

Boston, Mass. 

[An editorial in reply will be found on 
another page.—THE EDITORS. ] 


Nurses for the Klondike 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Referring to the letter of Lady Aberdeen 
regarding an expedition of nurses to the 
Klondike, I would inform your readers that 
there is and has been for over a year a hos- 
pital with trained nurses at Circle City. 

It is under the management of Bishop 
Rowe, Missionary Bishop of Alaska, and in 
charge of ladies, who are doing a great deal 
to alleviate the sufferings of the sick among 
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the miners not only in Circle City, but in 
Dawson and other mining districts. Informa- 
tion can probably be furnished at the Mission 
House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
JosEPH D. HOLMEs. 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/t is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our limited 
space. Communications should always bear the writer's 
name and address. 

I am trying to get at the true meaning of 
Philippians ii., 5-11. 1. What is the real mean- 
ing of popdy Oeod? 2. Does irapyxwv assert 
the pre-existence of Christ, or does it imply that 
Christ had to begin to be poppy Oeod? 3. What 
did Christ lay aside when he took upon himself 
the popdiv SovAov? 4. Why is dvOpuzwv used, 
instead of dvOpwzov, in the phrase “in the like- 
ness of men”? 5. What ee do you make 
between oxjpa and poppy? 6. Is elvar toa 
Ges a proof that Christ is God? 7. Who was 
exalted highly, the man Christ, or the Divine? 
Can God be exalted? 8. Does this passage 
teach probation after death and universal sal- 
vation ? W.C.L. 


1. Strictly, “a form of God,” z. ¢., a divine 


form. 2. jrdpxwv means simply “subsisting.” 


Pre-existence is not implied in the word, but 
in its relation to the context. 3. Whatever 
could not be contained in or find expression 
through a human organism. Such a self- 
limitation of the divine is involved, says Dr. 
S. Harris, in every act of the Creator—* the 
highest coming down to the lowest to lift it 
up.” 4. Community with mankind is expressed 
more strongly by the plural. 5. oxjpa means 
“ condition,” including the environment as 
well as the individual pop@y. 6. No; see 
the R. V. rendering of the American Com- 
mittee: “a thing to be grasped” (apraypa) 
is not a thing in possession. 7. The same 
being that underwent the limitation; the 
Spirit under limitation is called human, above 
limitation is called divine. The human and 
the divine spirit are essentially identical in 
nature. 8. It does not teach these doctrines ; 
it accords with them; but these are not the 
only doctrines of the future with which it 
accords, 


Be kind enough to explain what Jesus says 
about praying in the parable of the unjust judge 
(Luke xviii.). What I want to know is, Does he 
encourage praying or discourage it ? 

HP, C. 

He encourages praying, but discourages 
impatience at the delay of answer. Verse | 
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shows this. Verse 8 intimates that the an- 
swer to prayer may not be recognized when 
it comes, just as Jesus was not welcomed as 
the fulfillment of the hope of Israel, because 
he was not the sort of Redeemer that the 
people looked for. 


Please tel] whence the custom originated of 
kneeling at the “ Lord’s table,” as practiced by 
the Romish Church, the Church of England, the 
Protestant Episcopal and Methodist —— 
Churches of America. 

The Schaff-Herzog Cyclopedia says: 
“Kneeling during the participation in the 
Eucharist does not occur until the twelfth 
or thirteenth century.” It may have origi- 
nated in the older custom of kneeling to 
receive the blessing at the end of the sacra- 
mental service. “E. T.’s” other question 
was answered on page 890, April 2. 


Please inform me what are some of the best 
books to use in-connection with the study of the 
New Testament for the juvenile scholars in Sun- 
day-school. I mean books that the scholars 
could understand if read to them. 

W.A. K. 

“Gentle Jesus,” by Helen E. Jackson 
(Whittaker, New York), “The Bible Story 
Retold for Young People” by Professors 
Bennett and Adeney (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York), “ Jesus the Carpenter” 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York). 


In reading in your issue of March 12 Dr. 
Gilman’s letter and your comments, I am sur- 
prised to find him speaking of the Bible Society’s 
Bible as a reprint of the Authorized Version. . . . 
“ That title and that book are reproduced,” etc. 
Now, no one knows better than Dr. Gilman that 
the Bibles of the present day, ‘“‘ whether sent out 
by any of the privileged presses of Great Britain or 
issued under the auspices of the American Bible 
Society,” are mot an exact “reprint” of either 
of the editions of 1611; thatit is not strictly true 
that “that title and that book are reproduced.” 
It were much to be wished that one could elicit 
from the Society a precise statement of what text 
their printers are instructed to follow—certainly 
not Blayney’s standard on the one hand, nor, on 
the other, their own revision revoked by the mana- 
gers in 1852. Tocall it, with Dr. Gilman, “ the 
Bible of our fathers,” avails little till we are told 
who are meant by “ our fathers.” The Bible of the 
“fathers” of New England was “ the household 
Bible ” of their day, the Genevan version, which 
was only gradually supplanted by the “ Author- 
ized,” aided by the device of tacking to the latter 
the “Genevan spectacles,” as the notes of that 
edition were popularly called. 

CRITICUS. 


Can any of your readers furnish me with any 
information regarding the changes in the price of 
house-rent and of table board during the years 
from 1860 till the close of the Civil War? . 

C. B.S 





For the Little People 
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A Revised Version 

By Rosetta M. Spencer 
Put on your thinking-caps, my dears; 
The question I’ll ask next 
Is this: Who can remember 
Last Sunday's Golden Text? 
With elder sister’s glance of pride 
Upon the wee lad at her side, 
A little girl raised high her hand 
And gave her curls a toss— 
«| ’member, teacher, every word— 
‘Am I my brother’s boss ?’” 


South Wind and the Flower Fairies 
By Helen M. Richardson 


There was a giant named South Wind, 
who roamed over the country in the spring- 
time. He carried with him a silver trumpet, 
and many a merry tune he played as he wan- 
dered over the hills and through the woods. 

He was the friend of the flower fairies, 
who always rejoiced at his coming. Often 
they heard him a long way off, and hastened 
to meet him. 

One bright spring morning South Wind 
woke very early; yet the sun was up before 
him, shedding his bright beams abroad over 
the land, warning the giant that he must be 
off if he wished to catch the flower-fairies 
napping. 

The kingdom of the flower-fairies was a 
busy place at this season of the year. 

Their Queen spent a great deal of time 
upon their dresses, which were very beautiful. 
But they were always ready when needed, 
and such a thing as an o/d dress was never 
heard of in Faigyland. 

Blowing softly upon his trumpet, South 
Wind started on his way. 

The trees were bare, the grass withered, 
the birds still absent. But South Wind 
Swept through the air rejoicing. 

“1'll soon wake them up!” he shouted. 
“They won’t sleep long after hearing this!” 
And he puckered up his lips, and puffed out 
his cheeks, and blew a long, shrill blast. 

He had not gone far when he fell in with 
a demure little thing clad in gray, idly swing- 
ing upon a twig by the roadside. - Never 
before had South Wind seen a fairy so 
soberly dressed. But he remembered that 


he was very early, and must expect many 
surprises. 

He stopped and saluted her. It was a 
strange greeting, but this giant never did 
things in an ordinary manner, and when he 
blew a merry blast that nearly took the 
fairy’s breath away, she gasped : 

“Oh, sir! will you kindly let me pass? 
I’m on my way to Fairyland.” 

“Just where I’m going!” cried the giant, 
shaking with laughter; for he was not used 
to such primness. “We'll travel along to- 
gether. I’m early, or I should have had 
company long ere this "—thinking of the 
many flower fairies who would be delighted 
to change places with this unattractive little 
object. 

“Pray what is your name, Miss Gray 
Coat?” he asked, putting his trumpet to his 
lips again and b'owing lightly upon it. 

But the little sprite pulled her jacket up 
round her ears, straightened herself primly, 
and made him no answer. Hereupon the 
giant laughed again, a merry, good-natured 
laugh ; yet it nearly shook the tiny thing from 
the twig to which she was clinging, and the 
giant, seeing that she was frightened, said : 

“Your pardon, Miss Gray Coat, for my 
rudeness ; but methinks a gayer dress would 
better become you.” 

“JT know my dress is sober,” replied the 
fairy, bravely, “ but you must remember that 
it is very early to be going to Fairyland, I 
am among the fist of the fairies that enter 
the kingdom; and when I received orders 
from our Queen to be ready to start this 
morning. I also had word to wear my coat, 
as it is still quite cold. This is why I am so 
plainly dressed. A few weeks later | shall 
be as gay as any of them.” 

Then, turning quickly, she gave the giant 
a sharp blow with her little wand, which so 
astonished him that he lingered no longer, 
but swept onward to the woods. 

A blast from his trumpet sent the dry 
leaves flying in all directions, and South 
Wind caught sight of several little pink- 
hooded faces peeping out of their bedrooms. 
To one he called out: 

“ Ah, pretty Arbutus, isn’t it early for you 
to be stirring ?” 

“T couldn’t have come, but for this,” she 
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answered, pointing to the hood tied snugly 
under her chin. 

“ Perhaps you can tell me something about 
an odd creature that I have left a short dis- 
tance back, by the side of the road. She 
wears a very plain suit of gray, and says she 
is on her way to Fairyland.” 

«: Why,” said Arbutus, with a merry laugh, 
“that must be Pussy Willow! Our Queen 
always sends her out early to see if Jack 
Frost has gone back to Iceland. She wears 
her coat for the same reason that I wear my 
hood.” 

Then, with a shiver, she cuddled down 
among the leaves again. But she left a 
sweet fragrance behind her, which South 
Wind stored carefully in his trumpet, that he 
might sweeten the air as he journeyed on- 
ward. 

One night the giant slept upon a tree-top. 
When he awoke it was to the sound of fairy 
voices. 

Round about him danced fairies in delicate 
yellow-fringed dresses. Each, as she passed, 
touched him with her wand. 

Very still lay South Wind, holding his 
breath lest the tiny things should vanish. 
Thus they sang: 

Gray Coats no longer ! 
Our Queen hasset us free. 


Wake! giant South Wind, 
Our transformation see ! 


Then one, more venturesome than the 
rest, brushed him lightly with her finger-tips, 
singing : 

Take up your trumpet ! 
Leave your leafy pillow! 
And join in the revel 
With fairy Pussy Willow! 

Up sprang South Wind and seized the 
little creature in his arms; while after them 
trooped a whole army of the daintiest little 
sprites that ever tripped upon the greensward. 

Just in time, too. Fairies in pink and 
white, yellow and blue, danced everywhere. 
And as South Wind chased them over the 
hills and meadows, he thought the Pussy 
Willows as fine as any. 


For Sick Dolls 


Hospitals, you know, are where sick people 
are taken to be made well; where broken 
bones are mended, and cuts and _ bruises 
healed; wonderful things we know are done 

these big buildings by those wonderful 
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men, the doctors and surgeons. How many 
of us ever think that dolls need a hospital? 
Usually when anything happens to the dolly 
mother can fix it, and once in a while the 
dolly is carried to the toy-man, when the 
break is very bad and needs special atten- 
tion. But did you ever think of the hundreds 
and hundreds and hundreds of poor dollies 
who have no mothers? These are the dollies 
still on the shelves of the toy-stores—the 
dollies brought over in boxes from Europe— 
the dollies packed in boxes at the factories. 
and sent on long journeys on the railroad 
trains; and then stupid boys who do not love 
dolls, and think girls are foolish because they 
do love them, unpack them, and throw them 
down in piles, and consequently the poor 
little dollies have their legs broken, and their 
arms broken, and their heads cracked; and, 
worst of all, have their beautiful brown or 
blue eyes put out by somebody who is care- 
less in handling them, or in the rough jour- 
ney in cars and on trucks. But, of course, 


there is no little mamma to carry these dollies 
to a big mamma to be made well. 

In New York there is a little sign which 
This dolls’ hospital 


says, “ Dolls’ Hospital.” 
has a window, and init are dolls’ legs without 
any bodies, and arms without any dolls, and 
hands, and eyes, all piled up; and this dolls’ 
hospital is for dolls without mammas. Of 
course this does not mean that the dolls with 
mammas could not be treated there; it only 
means that this hospital is meant for the 
dolls who have no mammas; and the prin- 
cipal surgeon tells you that she got her 
education and training ata big doll-factory 
where the dolls are made; that she learned 
how to make the doll’s face all new and 
smooth where it had been cracked; that she 
learned how to put the finger on so that you 
could not tell it from the original finger of 
the hand; she learned how to put the joints 
together so that the shoulder or knee or 
elbow joints would work just as well as though 
they had never been broken. She says she 
must be very particular with her work; that 
if an eye is gone she must find one that will 
exactly match the other eye, or else those 
who bring the dolls to her will not be satisfied. 
She has even learned how to put a new nose 
on a doll. Probably if your dolly needs 
mending, and you are on an elevated train 
sometime, when you come down the stairs at 
the street you will find, not far away, the 
Dolls’ Hospital, 
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Art in the Public Schools 


Dear Outlook: The “Women in Council ” of 
Roxbury, pursuing the course outlined by the 
Education Committee of the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, had two very sug- 
gestive papers presented by club members on the 
“Duty of the Club to the Public School” and 
“Club Influence for Aisthetic Culture.” The 
outcome of the discussion following these papers 
was a vote to use the money that had been 
already set apart for the good of the schools, to 
buy works of art for buildings in Roxbury, where 
there was little or nothing of real art. The com- 
mittee devoted much time and thought to select- 
ing the masterpieces and to placing them m 
neighborhoods where the best results might be 
looked for. Two carbon photographs of the 
Sistine Madonna were chosen, a Madonna della 
Sedia, Andrea del Sarto’s St. John (for a boys’ 
school), Murillo’s St. Anthony, and two casts, 
Luca della Robbia’s ‘“ Singing Boys,” and the 
Victory from Trajan’s Column. One member 
gave some photographs for folio matter and a 
“Notre Dame,” which was framed by the Com- 
mittee. Another member contributed Murillo’s 
“Children of the Shell” for one of the primary 
schools. It was known that a teacher had 
promised herself a present in the form of a Mil- 
lais for her school-room. The money had been 
carefully set aside from time to time until the 
amount was gained, when suddenly sickness at 
home made it necessary to take the money for 
other purposes. A club member sent word to 
the teacher that she might buy the picture and 
have it framed as she wished. The expense was 
borne by the club member, and the teacher’s 
heart was gladdened when she found that the 
picture was hers to give to her pupils. 

The “ Women in Council” realize that this is 
a mere beginning, that other gifts must follow if 
the school homes are to be really beautiful. 
Hence the grammar schools were supplied before 
the lower grades. For, aside from the fact that 
a greater number of children would be reached 
in this way, and eventually those who are now in 
the primary schools, there would be the greater 
incentive to pupils, teachers, and friends to add 
other works of art than would be possible among 
younger children. Two primary schools, how- 
ever, were included in the list, from one of which 
a little boy writes the following letter, referring 
to the “ Madonna della Sedia :” 

Dear Miss S—-: 

Last Friday afternoon the expressman brought the 
Picture, just before we were dismissed. When we came 
to school, the janitor had hung it on the wall. I thank 
you very much, and I thank the “* Women in Council” 
too. J think all the children like it as wellasIdo. \ 
think it is very beautiful. The Madonna has a beautiful 
face, and you would think she was looking down at us. 
She has a baby in her arms with chubby hands and feet. 

. Your f riend, 


The expressions of appreciation and gratitude 
that have come from teachers and children prove 
that the want supplied by the club was real and 
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not fancied. Teachers have written to know 
where they might find fullest accounts of artist 
and subject, and have manifested so lively an 
interest that one is tempted to ask why more is 
not done for the schools ? 


C. S. A. 

All of the readers of The Outlook, without 
doubt, will be interested in the above letter. 
From all over the country there come com- 
munications showing that what may be called 
the art awakening in the country has begun. 
This very enthusiasm has in it the element 
of danger. Every community which attempts 
to accomplish anything in the way of art 
education in the schools should realize that 
comparatively few people in any community 
are sound art critics; comparatively few 
know the difference between the true and 
the false in art. Ifa picture is pretty, that 
settles it. Some of our school-rooms are 
such hodgepodges that the effect must be 
most confusing, if not actually demoralizing, 
to the art sense of the children. It should be 
made a law, operative in every community, 
that nothing shall be hung on the walls of 
the public schools without having been sub- 
jected to the highest art criticism within that 
community, or the services of which can be 
commanded by the community. The confu- 
sion of art objects in the homes even of re- 
fined people demonstrates how superficial the 
art education in this country has been. One 
feels inclined at times to suggest an art cen- 
sor, whose business it shall be to remove 
from all the homes objects that are ugly in 
themselves, or unrelated to other things in 
the room, or out of harmony with the rooms 
in which the so-called art objects are placed. 

Under the new Charter in New York an 
Art Commission has been established. The 
Mayor has, in his selection under the limita- 
tions provided by the Charter, shown that he 
is in thorough sympathy with the newly 
awakened art interests in the city over which 
he has the honor to preside. It is to be 
hoped that one of the first uses made of this 
new Art Commission will be by the school 
authorities ; that they will, for the sake of 
the unconscious education of the children in 
beauty and esthetics, in some way put the 
subject of the art objects introduced into the 
schools entirely under the control of this 
most admirably equipped committee. This in 
no sense means that the technical education 
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of the children shall be subjected to the 
control or the authorized criticism of this 
Commission. The Charter distinctly states 
that no object of art—defining the word in 
its broadest sense—shall be hung on any 
wall of any building owned by the city with- 
out the consent of this Commission. This 
would seem naturally to put this subject of 
the decoration of the school-rooms under the 
supervision of this Committee, which may 
also be a factor in contributing to the deco- 
ration of the school-rooms. As the Commis- 
sion has the authority to demand models and 
plans for works of art, municipal buildings, 
and decorations for buildings, there will ac- 
cumulate in time a valuable art collection 


which might well be used to circulate through - 


the upper grades of the schools, especially 
plans for buildings which would serve the 
double purpose of being an ideal and lesson 
in exactness, and an object in higher mathe- 
matics which would prove conclusively that 
mathematics had an object beyond that of 
getting the right answer. But the first step 


must be to eliminate all forms of art not of 
the best from every school-room in the city ; 
and this Art Commission, and its method of 
work, ought to become a model for every city 


in the country. It does not follow that a 
teacher of drawing is an art critic; nor does 
it follow that a committee on drawing consti- 
tutes art critics in the true definition of that 
term. 

Better nothing on the walls of the school- 
room than poor pictures; there cannot be a 
lower form or more disastrous form of edu- 
cation than a school-room lined with a lot of 
framed pictures having no relation to each 
other, no foundation thought in the collec- 
tion, no pinnacle of attainment in the positive 
education of taste; for it should be remem- 
bered that one of. the greatest and best of 
art critics, in reply to a comment on art, “ It 
is a matter of taste,” said, “ Yes: good or bad 
taste.” 

A citizen of Chicago has offered through 
the Art Department of the Central Art School 
a prize of $2,500 for a color sketch which 
will present the most practical suggestions 
_ for decorations of a school-room. 


Meat Inspection 
A few years ago Government meat inspect- 
ors were appointed and assigned to the sev- 
eral packing-houses in the West. Recently 
one of the meat inspectors charged one 
of the packing companies with attempting 
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to bribe him. An indictment was secured 
against the foreman of the packing estab. 
lishment, but this indictment has just been 
quashed, the judge deciding that the law 
which created the inspection of packing-houses 
by Government -inspectors was invalid; that 
the carcasses inspected were not subjects of 
inter-State commerce, and therefore the Goy- 
ernment had no right to impose police regu- 
lations at the packing-houses. The judge 
decided that courts had no right to interfere 
with matters that should be controlled by the 
State. As this law has in a measure been a 
protection to the homes of this country, the 
declaration [that it is invalid, and that the 
inspection of the packing-houses is not a sub- 
ject for Government control, makes it neces- 


, Sary that the women of the several States 


should work more actively than ever to estab- 
lish local Health Protective Associations, 
especially with a view to influencing State 
legislation. While this decision may not in- 
terfere with the Government inspection, as it 
is based solely on the theory that the meat 
slaughtered was not designed for inter-State 
commerce, it behooves the women of the sev- 
eral States to have the law carried out in spirit 
as a measure of protection against disease. 


A Step in Advance 


At Radcliffe College a step has been taken 
which will meet with the approval of the 
friends of higher education, and of college 
education for women, and arouse the interest 
of those who have not recognized that a 
college training is a foundation for right 
living, and not merely a tool for earning 
money. In the establishment of a course of 
eight lectures on Kindergarten Principles and 
Methods, by one of the leading kindergarten 
trainers in the country, Miss Laura Fisher, 
Radcliffe has made that combination in the 
educational chain for which the country has 
been waiting. The subjects of the eight lec- 
tures are: “ The Kindergarten Ideal,” “ The 
Symbolism of the Child,” “ Froebel’s Mother 
Play,” “ Froebel’s Idea of Imitation,” “ The 
Kindergarten Gifts,” “ Froebel and Herbart,” 
and “The Kindergarten and the School.” 
This course of lectures is given in connection 
with the courses of education and teaching, 
completing a circle in education. 


Hear no ill of a friend, and speak as little as 
possible of an enemy; believe not all you hear, 
nor speak all that you believe. Say what is well; 
and do what is better.— William de Britaine, 





